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Most people would agree that for a 
country like Canada which is today 
engaged in one of the greatest struggles in 
history the question of national unity is of 
prime importance. National unity is not 
only necessary today but it will be equally 
so after the War if we Canadians are to 
meet successfully the grave and serious 
problems of post-war reconstruction. 

From 1867 onwards Canada has been 
almost continuously faced by different 
problems which tended to have a disinte- 
grating effect on the delicate fabric of 
Confederation. There has always been a 
certain amount of conflict between provin- 
cial and federal authorities, conflict 
between the economic interests of differ- 
ent parts of the Country, and between 
different economic classes. Probably the 
greatest problem, however, from the 
viewpoint of national unity is the racial 
cleavage, and the necessity for finding 
some common basis on which both English 


and French-Canadian can work together 
for the common good of the Country. 


It would be useless to deny that there 
are real and serious differences between 
English and French speaking Canadians on 
many of the national problems facing us 
today. Indeed it would be nothing short of 
a miracle if it were otherwise when we 
take into consideration the different racial 
origin, different language, different laws, 
different religion, different educational 
system, and different historical back- 
ground all of which cannot help but 
produce different attitudes towards Can- 
ada’s main problems. With comparatively 
few exceptions there is an almost complete 
ignorance on both sides of the culture and 
mental attitudes of the other. French- 
Canadian and English-Canadian, as it 
were, live in different worlds with but 
little knowledge of each other. 

I think it can readily be seen that the 
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chief task facing us is to find on what 
terms we can work together to further the 
interest of the nation. In other words, 
whether we like it or not we English- 
speaking Canadians must find some basis 
of collaboration with this large French 
Canadian minority which approximates 
one third of the total population of Canada. 
Whatever we think of their beliefs and 
their attitudes, whether we think they are 
right or wrong we have to accept the fact 
that these French-Canadians exist and that 
they refuse to relinquish their customs, 
their language and their religion, which 
rights moreoever were guaranteed them in 
the pact of 1867 which made the Canadian 
idea of reality. 

If we reject a policy of forced 
assimilation along Hitlerian lines, the sole 
solution to the problem is the frank 
recognition that Canada is a nation with a 
dual culture like Belgium, with each party 
to the agreement respecting the rights of 
the other in regard to the maintenance of 
his culture, and with absolute equality of 
language and religion in all parts of the 
Dominion. 

I realize that everyone will not agree 
with me and that there are some English- 
speaking Canadians who are inclined to 
look upon the French-Canadians as a 
conquered and subject people, who should 
be assimilated and made to adopt the 
language and traditions of the English- 
Canadian. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
however that those who advocate such a 
course have but little knowledge of the 
French-Canadian and that if this attitude 
ever became widely accepted it would 
readily lead to national disintegration and 
complete destruction of the work of the 
Fathers of Confederation. 

This policy of tolerance, of live and let 
live, of the acceptance of Canada as a 
nation with a dual culture, is not only in 
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the democratic tradition, but in my 
opinion is highly desirable. In this regard I 
would like to quote Dr. Edouard 
Montpetit of the University of Montreal; 

‘*The genius of each group enriches the 
Dominion as the greatness of each 
Dominion enriches the Commonwealth. 
To deny it is to deny the Commonwealth 
or to pretend that the Commonwealth is a 
camouflage. Both our civilizations com- 
plete each other freely and contribute to 
give our country a distinct physiog- 
nomy’’. 

The task of building a united nation 
based on mutual understanding and 
goodsvill between two races, two cultures, 
is not an easy one, nevertheless, it is a task 
we must set about at once for the only 
alternative is racial strife, disunity, and 
the end of a seventy-five year old 
experiment in nation building in this 
particular area of the North America 
continent. 


I consider this article in its analysis of 
the English-French situation in Canada 
essentially as true today as when it was 
written thirty-five years ago. There are, of 
course, certain terms used here which are 
now out of date. We no longer refer to 
English and French as ‘‘racial groups’’, 
but rather as ‘‘cultural’’ or ‘‘linguistic 
groups’’. In Quebec the term used most 
often is ‘‘two nations’. There is also in 
English-Canada today a better understand- 
ing of Quebec’s aspirations, although I am 
not sure that this has lessened the conflict 
between the two groups. 


Herbert Quinn, an early graduate and 
former SGW Political Science chairman, 
now devotes his time to writing. This 
piece was originally written in 1943, and 
subsequently appeared in the SGW 
College annual. 
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McGILL MEMO 


I hope a few words of appreciation trom 
down the street are not out of place. 
‘*The McGill News’’ was already 45 
years old before I knew what an alumni 
magazine was. At that time, however, it 
was in trouble and | was lucky enough to 
have a new editor with ideas. So it 
happens that after 13 years | have some 
appreciation of alumni magazine pro- 
blems and difficulties. 

It seems to me that you have tackled 
these with characteristic Concordia 
verve and I wish you continued success. 

As for alumni feedback—don't wor- 
ry—it’s normal in North America that 
you get precious little unless you ‘re doing 
something wrong! And that goes for 
volunteer input too—it will tend to limit 
itself to advice about your perceived 
failings, and they will alway be plentiful 
since no magazine can satisfy, let alone 
please , all the people all the time. On the 
other hand you will forget at your peril 
the words of British press baron Lord 
Northcliffe who once said that if he 
edited any publication just to please 
himself, it would have just one reader. 
Yours sincerely, 

Andrew Allen 
Information Office 
McGill University 


SODALITY NEWS 


I read with interest your article on the 
Loyola Sodality of 1927. 

My father, Harold McCarrey, went to 
Loyola in 1926-28 and participated in six 
different sports at the intercollegiate 
level: hockey, football, baseball, la- 
crosse, boxing and track & field. 

His brother, my uncle Quain, is in the 
middle row, third from the left. He is now 
a successful businessman in Montreal. 

To his right is Normie Smith, an 
avowed fitness addict in his inter 
collegiate days. He went into business 
but I believe he is now dead; might have 
been liver trouble but that is only 
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hearsay. On my uncle’s left is Kevin 
O'Connor, a real close friend who left the 
‘‘rat race’’ and went to live off the land. 
HE was the secretary. 

The gentleman to the right shoulder of 
Normie Smith is Gibby Tynan who 
became quite successful in business as 
well. He was the prefect or president. 

The two imposing gentlemen making 
bookends of the back row are Gavan 
Power (1) and Ramond Frégeau (r); both 
good athletes. I think Gavan Power went 
into law and Ray Frégeau went into the 
clothing business of his family and did 
quite well. 

These men had a common religious 
background of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and performed service to 
the university in liturgical celeb- 
rations and as prefects and ushers at 
other activities. 

The fellow at the left end of the middle 
row (Porky) is an American from Boston. 

Il have been reading Dad’s yearbooks— 
‘26, 27, *28—since I was a little boy 
about eight years old. | am now 30 and 
teach grade 8 at Holy Cross School in 
London, Ontario. 

I hope that this letter helps provide 
some more information about some who 
might not have time to write or who are 
now deceased. 

Whenever I read these books it evokes 
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a lot of emotions from me, as I wish I 
could visit the school in that era and 
see my dad and Uncle Quain in their 
prime. The school spirit almost springs 
out at you from the pages. Is it still there? 
Sincerely, 

Paul C. McCarrey 

P.S. My dad ts giving me this information 
as we sit at his apartment celebrating his 
72nd birthday! 


FROM THE EDITOR 

Arthur Whitman, who prepared the 
piece on the American University of 
Beirut last issue, tells us that the son of 
an AUB vice president described in the 
sidebar story as fatally wounded was in fact 
seriously wounded and has since recovered 
and resumed his studies in the U.S. We 
apologize for this error. 
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C.U. Magazine is published bi-monthly 
for the 23,000 alumni of Concordia 
University, formerly Loyola College and Sir 
George Williams University. The magazine 
is published in two editions; The Loyola 
edition contains a section prepared by the 
Loyola Alumni Association; the Sir George 
edition contains a section prepared by the 
SGW Alumni Association. Unless otherwise 
noted, core material is*prepared by the 
Information Office (B.C. 211, 879-8497) 


1455 de Maisonneuve Boul. W., Montreal. 

Submissions are welcome, although the 
publisher cannot be responsible for loss or 
damage of unsolicited material, Freelance 
and advertising rates on request. ISSN 
pending. Dépdér légal, Bibliothéque natio- 


nale du Québec. Copyright (© 1978). 
The magazine aims to be topical in 
matters of general interest, drawing on 
university and alumni resources, and to 
keep the reader posted on developments in 
the alumni and education community. It 
undertakes to publish as much reader- 
written material as possible, within the 
limits of space and taste. Unless otherwise 
noted, opinions expressed in the magazine 
do not reflect the official view of the alumni 
associations of the university. 
Joel McCormick, editor 
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But at least the girls have caught up 


Two women researchers at Concordia 
set out to find if changing attitudes about 
sex roles in recent years resulted in 
parallel changes in problem solving 
abilities of women vis a vis men, who have 
consistently topped the problem solving 
charts according to research conducted in 
the *30s through the ‘60s. 

The psychology research team has been 
looking at the problem on and off for the 
last two years and in the course of events 
surveyed Concordia alumni, students and 
a McGill faculty group as well as students 
from a Montreal Cegep. Dolores Gold and 
doctoral student and instructor Charlene 
Berger came to some arresting conclu- 
sions. 

Put in the most positive light, the 
conclusions show that solutions never 
come any easier; the questions just get 
tougher. More realistically, the results 
show that women aren't getting any better 
at problem solving and men are getting 
worse, proving for better and worse, that 
an egalitarian society is at last emerging. 

The three studies that were undertaken 
altogether confirmed earlier research: 
older men were better than older women 
at solving problems. Studies also showed 
that scores for older men were appreciably 
higher than younger men and women 
whose scores were pretty much equal. The 
research also tried to determine the 
influence of occupational determinants in 
sex differences and problem solving and 
found in the case of Education professors 
at McGill, even among older people, 
equal ability to solve problems. 

Can women solve problems as well as 
men? That the question should be asked 
will infuriate many a woman but a 
considerable amount of evidence amassed 
since the "30s has shown the answer to be 
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no. The more pertinent question for Gold 
and Berger became one concerned with 
how the evidence was amassed. They took 
note of the fact that previous testing had 
indicated that sex roles and attitudes affect 
motivation and, of course, test results of 
women. 

They reasoned that both sex roles and 
women’s attitudes towards achievement, 
as evidenced by their increasing numbers 
in such professions as law and medicine 
and their expanded role in business, had 
changed dramatically in the last decade. 
And since comprehensive testing hadn't 
been done in the recent years when all 
these changes were taking place, it seemed 
a fair bet to Gold and Berger 
that younger women particularly should 
score better in tests conducted today. 

With that working hypothesis, the 
research team set about its business two 
years ago, in the first of three studies to 
compare performance, not only between 
sex groups but among various age groups 
as well as sex groups within similar 


occupational and educational status levels. 


In previous research into performance of 
male and female groups, matching 
occupational and education status had 
been done only informally. 

The first study involved 235 students 


Berger {left| and Gold 
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enrolled in psychology classes on the 
Loyola and Sir George Williams campuses 
of Concordia as well as students at Dawson 
College. Within this group, respondents 
were slotted into one of two categories— 
over 25 or younger—and given eight 
representative problems previously used in 
other tests. They were to spend a 
maximum of three minutes on each. This 
time, however, Gold and Berger were 
careful to ‘‘de-sex’’ the questions for the 
first time, substituting man and woman 
references with ‘‘student’’ and ‘‘individ- 
ual’* and ensuring that problems related 
to doing something were appropriate to 
either sex—‘‘doing a task’’ or “*buying a 
bicycle’’. The students were piven the 
questionnaires by one of the female 
experimenters (another study in the 
university at the moment prot es the effect 
of eye contact between res archer and 
subject) who read the inst uctions for 
completing them. Subjects we e also asked 
to complete a brief biographic al question- 
naire. 

If the results showed nothit g else, they 
at least indicated that womer outnumber 
men in psychology classes by a ratio 
approaching 2:1. Alas, the results did 
point to more than statistica curiosities, 
once all the variants wee funnelled 
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through the equalizing formula to produce 
accurate test results. Of the four groups— 
older men and older women and younger 
men and younger women—the older 
women earned the lowest scores by a 
significant margin. Older men, again by a 
sizeable margin, earned the highest 
results. The surprise, of course, was that 
younger women improved slightly and 
younger men, compared to older men, 
worsened slightly; the two groups can at 
last know equality. On a scale of A (top) to 
C bottom, the results looked like this: 
Men have shifted from A to B and women 
from C to B. 

Study number two, aimed at Concordia 
University alumni, and conducted 
through the mail earlier this year, tackled 
this question: ‘‘Is it possible that the older 
male and female undergraduates in the 
first study may have differed on occupa- 
tional status and experience and other 
motivational variables which might have 
contributed to sex differences found in 
their performance?’’ To settle the 
question the researchers sought the help of 
B.Sc. and B.A. graduates in seven 
different graduating years. Nearly 400 
alumni, or 13 percent of those polled, 
responded to the survey, the purpose of 
which they were never told. Again the 
alumni group were given the same 
problems to solve as well as a question- 
naire on sex attitudes, and they too were 
asked to answer several short biographical 
questions. Using the standard socio- 
economic measurement, the Blishen 
Scale, researchers determined that 92 
percent of the respondents were engaged 
in middle class occupations; a larger 
number of older women were unemployed 
than any other group, although the fact of 
being employed didn’t seem to affect 
scores in any particular group. Occupa- 
tional status is a loose category involving a 
host of people from nurses to lawyers, and 
not to be confused with the occupation 
category, a much more closely knit group 
tested in the third study. The general 
assumption made of the second study 
group was that it consisted of university 
graduates from two areas of learning and 
that they were now settled into their 

The scores for the second study were 
not appreciably different than the results 
of the undergraduate study. Older men 


Below are some of the 19 questions posed in the survey on sex differences 
in problem solving. Just circle the phrase you find most agreeable and write 
down your As or Bs at the bottom of your submission containing answers to 
problems posed in the box on the following page. 


Girls should have stricter hours than boys in a family. 


B. The boys and girls should have the same curfew. 


have income. 
The man should pay. 


. A man and woman should share expenses on a date if they both 


I approve of a woman providing the financial support for the 


family, while the husband does the household tasks. 
B. The husband should provide the money; the wife should do the 


housework. 


included in it. 


As long as there is a draft, both men and women should be 


Women should not be expected to serve in the military. 
The husband’s commitments should be given more weight than 


the wife’s commitments when making important decisions. 
B. The commitments of husband and wife should be given equal 


weight. 
6. A. 


*“Dirty’’ stories should not be told in a woman's presence. 


B. They should not be told at all, or they should be told regardless of 

the sex of those present. 

. Women should have the same opportunities for promotion as men 

if they are as qualified. 

B. Men should be preferred for promotion because women quit more 
often, due to marriage or pregnancy. 





made significantly higher scores, although 
older women were shown to have 
marginally higher scores than both 
younger men and younger women. Young 
men and young women faired about 
equally. Again, sex and age proved to be 
significant factors in test scores. Mean 
scores in both sexes of the alumni group 
tested were higher than those of the 
undergraduates tested in the first study, 
however. Berger and Gold attribute this to 
the absence of pressure on alumni—unlike 
the case with undergraduates who worked 
in the presence of an experimenter waiting 
to collect responses, they were mail order 
volunteers. The fact that they responded 
at all indicated that the 13 percent who did 
respond were highly motivated. (Cynics 
would suggest that in the privacy of their 
own homes, they took more than three 
minutes on each problem, but this is just 
the sort of outlandish speculation one can 
do without). 

What showed up after the two studies 
was that the sex attitude test results 
showed little relationship to problem 
solving scores. If women felt, for example, 
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that their place was no longer in the 
home, but in the professional world, 
experimenters felt that the egalitarian 
view of woman’s place should have been 
reflected in higher problem solving scores 
for women. The sex attitude results did 
however seem to confirm the trend toward 
egalitarianism: Older women, younger 
women and younger men appeared to 
share a common opinion. But even here 
Berger and Gold sound a cautionary note 
Many people may have responded, they 
suspect, with opinions they felt they 
ought to have instead of opinions they 
actually held. The researchers didn't 
figure there would be any inclination on 
the part of respondents to ‘‘cheat’’ on the 
problem solving questions or on the 
biographical questionnaires but conceded 
the sex attitude series might be the weak 
link in their methodology. 

The third study was aimed at getting to 
the bottom of the occupation question in 
influencing sex differences in solving 
problems. Thirty-one males and 17 
females, all attached to McGill's faculty of 
education, were run through the same test 
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administered to the other two groups. 
Both men and women were well into the 
‘older’ category. Here, it was found that 
there were no sex differences in problem 
solving. 

After Berger and Gold sorted it all out 
they arrived at these conclusions: That 
sex differences were no longer showing up 
in problem solving, contrary to findings 
from the *30s through the "60s where 


males were found to earn higher scores.. 


Indeed these findings were recently 
confirmed by a study done in 1972 by 
another research group, although that 
study only used one problem as a 
performance measure. The survey of 
undergraduates, alumni and a faculty 
group also reaffirmed earlier work both 
Gold and Berger did on nursery school 
children who were found not to show any 
sex differences in problem solving. 

So how did we arrive egalitarians at the 
puzzle front? ‘‘One possible explana 
tion,’’ Berger and Gold write, ‘‘for the 
reduction in sex differences in problem 
solving among younger subjects is 
that. . . is that younger women have been 
socialized in an environment more 
supportive of female achievement.’* It’s 
not a question of men permitting women 
advancement—it’s really a matter of 
women setting higher goals and going 
after them. The researchers say this is 
corroborated by the fact that older women 
still perform more poorly than older men. 
Even when subjects were paired with 
educational status, differences only show 
ed up among older subjects in the second 
study with the alumni group. The results 
of the third study with older subjects all in 
the same occupation indicated no sex 
differences in problem solving so it would 
appear, for older subjects at least, 
occupational affiliation is an important 
determinant in problem solving. 

The results of female psychology 
students are in agreement with similiar 
studies, even though scholastic aptitude 
scores continue to fall among women. But 
the decline in problem solving abilities 
among men seems in line with their 
dropping aptitude scores. These are the 
tests commonly used across North 
America for college entrance. 

Well boys, sit down a moment, there's 
somethin’ you gotta know: ‘‘It appears,”’ 
sav Gold and Berger, “‘that the reduction 
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of differences in problem solving among 
vounger subjects is due to the decrease in 
the performance of males, while females 
maintain their level of performance.’’ 
Logic and reasoning aren’t necessarily 
going ine way of the dodo bird, but they 
appear to be, on the surface at least, in 


decline. Gold (older) describes the tindings 


as “‘discouraging’’. Berger (younger) 
finds the fact that women are holding their 
own encouraging. 

Gold wants to investigate other doubts 
that have cropped up in light of the study, 
one being the old phenomenon of ‘‘girls 
playing dumb’’, the habit of women 
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Here are the problems posed in the survey conducted among some of the 
alumni graduating classes. If you're up to it—and you really should be 
motivated about this—try to solve them, allowing no more than three 
minutes on each problem. Write down your answers, and include these with 
your responses to the sex sampler and send the works with your age, 
occupation, sex, educational standing (last degree earned—that sort of 
thing) and province or country of origin to Editor, C.U, Magazine, 
Information Office, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Boul. 


1. A snail starts at the bottom of a well 12 feet deep and crawls up 4 feet 
each day. Each night, however, it slips back 3 feet. How long will it take 
the snail to reach the top of the well? 

2. Suppose you are interested in how fast a rumor spreads through the 
cafeteria. One student can tell another student the news in 3 minutes. 
Every new student can tell one other student the news in 3 minutes. If 
one student gets a piece of information it takes one hour for the news to 
get all around the cafeteria. How long will it take for a rumor to cover the 
whole cafeteria if 2 students hear it at the same time? 

3. How can you measure out exactly six quarts of liquid when you have only 
a four-quart container and a nine-quart container to measure with? 


4, A decorator ordered 1,000 yards of drapery material. There was enough 
to provide four yards for each long drape and two yards for each short 
drape that the decorator had on order. All together there were orders for 
296 drapes. How many long drapes and how many short drapes had been 


5. A student bought a car for $600, sold it for $700, bought it back again 
for $800 and sold it again for $900. How much money did the student 


Students A, B, and C have $36. B has twice as much as C, and A has as 
much as B and C together. How much money does A have? 

7. An unknown individual bought a bicycle for $15 and gave in payment a 
cheque for $25, The dealer went to a neighborhood store and cashed the 
cheque. The stranger received $10 change, mounted the bicycle, and 
disappeared. The cheque bounced and the dealer had to make it good. 
The bicycle cost the dealer $11. How much money did the dealer lose all 


8. If 7 students can do a job in 21 days, how many days will it take 3 
































suppressing their intelligence to defer to 
men, a practice Gold suspects still goes on 
and would like to investigate in the future. 

Both researchers hope there is sub- 
stance to earlier research done by another 
group that suggests social changes in 
recent years have led males to reject 
conventional achievement goals. This may 
be a contributing factor in the elimination 
of sex-differences in problem solving. 
Whatever happens Gold and Berger agree 
that earlier investigations of sex differ- 
ences and problem solving are no longer 
relevant and the whole issue should be 
re-examined. 
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ood ideas trom our first engineering 


graduates—by Don Worrall 
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An auspicious year, 1978. It marks the tenth 
anniversary of Sir George's first class of engineers. 
Ten years ago, its first B. Eng **prototypes’’ went into 
the world. Before then, Sir George offered diploma 
programs for students to go on to places like McGill to 
complete their full degrees but 1968 marked a certain 
departure : Sir George was quite capable of standing on 
its own, thanks very much. 

Completion of the Hall Building facilities in 1966, 
crowded with the technological gear that Dean Jack 
Bordan and his associates campaigned for, and an 
expanded staff complement dedicated to breaking new 
ground in the profession, made it all seem possible. 
Eventually, the faculty offered three areas of 
specialization —civil, electrical and mechanical—and 
produced the students who would earn more than their 
share of Athlone fellowships and other prizes which 
quickly established the faculty as a centre of 
engineering excellence. 


idea but 


have an official name yet but 
no need to wait for that. The 


tage of the take. (A profes 


To mark this milestone, C.U, Mag, knowing that 
engineers are such practical people engaged in a 
profession that touches us all in one way or another 
from bridges to biospheres, set out to find either 
practical tips or forecasts of things to come on 
anything that our first graduates cared to talk about. 

C.U. Mag hereby institutes a regular column 
devoted to practical matters, in anything from the 
practice of ironing paper knapkins onto garments (to 
remove wax) to outfoxing car salesman by pretending 
you want to buy on car company financing plans to 
work down his price. 

Below, a hodgepodge of information we got trom 
the scattering of **prototypes’’ C.U. Mag managed to 
locate, Letters on matters above or below trom alumni 
will be given the editor's most earnest attentions. Write 
C.U. Magazine, Information Office, Concordia 
University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal. 


to be marketed 


handouts to customers. Soon 
iS a Car 


op it for market? Hugh 
LaRiviere, a consultant in 
data communication with the 
Bank of Montreal, may be of 
help. He and his wite along 
with a couple of banking 
colleagues and their wives 
recently set up a company to 
research, develop and market 
ideas. The company doesn’t 


procedure is this: send your 
ideas to Hugh J.A. LaRiviére 
at 3505 Boulay, Brossard, 
Quebec, H4Z 2X3; if they 


like it they'll work out a deal 


whereby they Il do the market | 
analysis and production feasi- | 


bility work and, if feasible, 
market the resulting product 
for a predetermined percen- 


sional code of ethics binds 
them to secrecy with respect 
to your idea.) LaRiviére’s 
expertise is in electronics 

computers, automation and 
the like—but your ideas need 
n't be related to that field. 
The company's first success 
was a small worm-like flash 
light which is sold to compa 
nies for use as promotional 
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battery-care kit with chem1- 
cals to remove corrosive 
deposits and prevent further 
deposit build up. The group is 
negotiating with Concordia 
Engineering for research and 
development work on an idea 
for a home ‘energy manage 
ment system —an electronic 
device that homeowners could 








individually program to con- 
trol such things as heat, air 
conditioning, smoke and bur- 
glar alarms and other utilities. 
Got a better mousetrap? 








_Jow would a heating spec- 
ialist heat his home if 

he were starting from scratch? 
With running water heated by 
the sun, answers graduate 
Morris Shak who is currently 
on loan from Peacock Broth- 
ers Engineering to the federal 
government's Montreal naval 
engineering test plant. He 
figures the initially higher 
investment in equipment 
would soon be recovered 
through lower future heating 
costs. You needn't be an 





engineer to put a solar unit 
together, he says; anyone 
talented enough to build a 
house is talented enough to 
install solar heating with the 
aid of a manual. 

(By the way, if you've ever 
wondered why today’s ther- 
mostats can't be turned below 
55 degrees while you're a- 
way: it’s because lowering 
the heat any further may 





cause pipes to freeze, says 
Shak, and that’s because the 
temperature in the outside 
walls where pipes are usually 
located is considerably lower 
than in the house proper. And 
besides, he adds, tempera- 
tures below 55 aren't healthy 
for most houseplants. ) 





f you're planning to install 

some additional insulation 
this summer avoid the newer 
celluloid stuff, cautions Ber- 
nie Kotansky who, in addition 
to being vice-presidefft of 
Robert Parizeau & Assoc- 
iates, secretary-treasurer of 


the Tan Development Corpor- 





ation and president of the 
Cotan Development Corpora- 
tion, set up a partnership with 
his architect brother and built 
the massive Hypermarché, 
among other commercial pla- 


| zas. Kotansky advises against 


the chemically-impregnated 
paper stuff because he thinks 
it’s too soon to tell whether 
the paper will retain its 
insulating chemical proper- 
ties. Fiberglass batts are just 
as good for accessible areas 
and they re cheaper. He also 
advises—having seen some 
amateurish work —that instal- 
ling insulation and vapour 
barriers is not as straight- 
forward as some amateurs 
think. 





roblems with your sewage 
disposal system? Why not 


forget about flushing altogeth- | 


er and burn your waste? 





Graduate Paul Kambulow, a 
project group leader with 


Canadian Met-Chem—a U.S. | 


Steel subsidiary which does 
energy conservation and pol- 
lution control work for indus 
try—says there are reasonab- 
ly-priced and very convenient 
incinerator toilets on the 
market that offer an excellent 
alternative to traditional dis- 
posal methods. 


| ee aan rr aS 
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Walking to engineering 

graduates in the electron- 

ics field leaves little doubt that 
we re in for even more 
miniaturization and faster 
communications. At the east- 
end Montreal Shell refinery 
graduate Michael Ayre, sen- 
ior engineer in charge of the 





process control section, is 
working on ways to make 
huge regulatory instruments 
relatively tiny. He talks about 
TV screens doing the work of 
70-foot control panels. He 
says similar transformations 
are taking place in other 
industries and the net result 
from the consumer's stand. 
point should be better-quality 
products. 
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raduate Attila Szepesi, 

outside plant section en- 
gineer at CN-CP Telecom- 
munications, says we can 
expect higher-speed telexes 
and mentions that his radio 
engineer colleagues are talk- 
ing about tiny optical fibres 
which will carry an incredible 
number of telephone circuits 





by transmitting light, not 
electricity. 








G raduate Bernard Rokas, 


manager of research and 


development of processing 


equipment in the cable divi- 
sion at Northern Telecom, 
adds that these optical fibres 
resemble clear human 
hair and, provided a tew 
technical difficulties are over- 
come, they will be able to do 
the job now done by three- 
inch cables. 

(Of a more immediately 
practical nature, Rokas says 
Northern recently developed a 
new household wire called 
Ultra-X that is thinner and 
yet stiffer than traditional 
wire, making it easier to 
handle, especially in hard-to- 
get-at places where ‘‘fishing’’ 
is required. ) 

Just to give an idea how fast 
things are changing in the 
electronics world, Rokas says 
today’s pocket calculators 
could do in five minutes what 
a roomful of Russian scientists 
with slide rules had to do to 
launch the first satellite in the 








‘50s and he predicts that in a | 


short five years trom now 
we ll have pocket calculators 
to do many of the things large 
IBM computers do today. He 
looks ahead to such things as 
sewing machines’ with 
‘*brains’’ (which should 
come as no surprise to anyone 
who is familiar with today’s 
auto cameras) and he predicts 
the introduction to cars of 
small *‘computers’ that will 
give motorists a preat deal 
more instant information a 
bout their engines’ perform 
ance than they have now, 
(en eS 


here are some things, 


~ however, the mighty cal- | 


culator should not do, accord- 
ing to graduate Gary Helmer, 
coordinator and a co-founder 
of a math learning centre at 
Mohawk Community College 
in Hamilton. He feels pre- 
college students should avoid 





them until they've mastered 
the underlying mathematical 
principles. As for pre-school- 
ers, he recommends TV's 
Sesame Street which ‘‘can 
teach my kids math far better 
than I could’’ as well as 
puzzles and blocks, the latter 
two because they promote the 
kind of logical thinking that 
will make learning math 


easier when they reach school. 
ee SS SS 





eople who do a lot of hard 


city driving may be pleas- | 


ed to hear that GM is 


producing a diesel engine car. | 




















Graduate Terry Eilert, senior 
engineer at the Ste. [hérése 
plant, has driven the new 
diesel Olds and reports that 
it's a touch noisier than its 


gasoline cousin but that one | 


gets used to it quickly, and the 
ride is equally smooth. Diesel 
engines require less mainten- 
ance and are generally more 
economical for city driving for 
people who do more than 
12,000 miles a year. 








(5 tamuate Marcel Gregoire, 

Shell's chiet engineer for 
eastern Canada, says some oil 
companies are considering 
production of high-octane un- 
leaded gasoline as an antidote 
to engine knocking which he 
says a number of motorists are 
complaining about. While 
people who do a lot of city 
driving would be well advised 
to take their cars for the 
occasional run on the high- 
way, Gregoire recommends 
that you take it easy if the car 
hasn't seen the highway for a 
vear or more. He also advises 
there is no substance to what 
he says is a popular myth that 





switching from regular to 
high-octane gas will do wond- 
ers for old cars. 


here are likely to be fewer 

~ new shopping centres in 

the future. Steinberg’s, con- 
sidered an industry leader, 1s 
planning to build more stores 
on their own rather than 


setting up shop in multi- | 


store centres, according to 
graduate and project manager 
Harvey Barth. The new stores 
will be much bigger and in 
addition to groceries will sell 
much more in the way of 
non-food items under one 
roof, he says. The stores will 
also be more automated: 
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When tomatoes and whatnot 
are weighed, for example, the 
scale at the check-out counter 
will translate weight into price 
electronically and deliver the 
price directly to the cash 
register and onto the tape. 
The cashes themselves will 
also do more. You've probab- 
ly noticed stamps with com- 
puter bars on a growing 
number of items in the stores. 
They’ re likely to replace price 
tags because there are now 
cash registers capable of scan- 
ning the bars to decipher the 
price of an item and then 
relaying the price directly 
onto the register’s tape. Shop- 
pers will know the prices of 
items from tags on shelves 
where the items are located. 
Barth says Steinberg’s in the 
Dorval Shopping Centre has 
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been using this system on an 
experimental basis and that 
customers are coming to 
accept it, which means we re 
likely to see it in other stores. 

More on automation: in the 
future when an item is run 
through the cash a message 
will be sent to a_ central 
computer serving several area 
stores and that computer will 
feed a message about the 
inventory reduction to a 
warehouse computer. When 
the warehouse computer de- 
cides store inventory is low 
enough to require an order it 
will command an automated 
conveyor belt to load a truck. 
The truck, rest assured, will 
be driven to the store by a 
person. 

In response to the energy 
crisis Steinberg’s instituted 
this little bit of conservation; 
If you look under a frozen food 
bin you should see a duct. It’s 
there to take in cold air spilled 
out from the bin and feed it 
into the store's air-condition- 
ing system. It also, Barth 
notes, helps to keep custom- 
ers feet warm. 
—ESEow SS 





ith all the change it’s 

comforting to know that 
there are no foreseeable major 
changes in beer, according to 
Ralph Backman, plant mana- 
ger at-O’Keefe’s Montreal 
Brewery. You may be offered 
more low-calorie and with 
that, low-alcohol, varieties 














| but no one’s going to mess 
with your favourite brew. 
| Backman says the govern- 
ment wants its beer fresh and 
may soon insist on dating of 
bottles in the same way that 
milk containers are dated. 
Breweries already have their 
own secret dating codes on 
bottles and cans, says Back- 
man, but they'll remain 
secret until the government 
rules otherwise (and so, 
strangely, must the reasons 
for all the secrecy). In the 
meantime, he advises against 
buying beer that has been 
stored near a heat source and 
says that you should store 
cases in cool, dark places, 
especially if you intend to keep 
them for more than three 
months. Beer that has been 
frozen and thawed is not 
exactly hazardous, but drink- 
ing it may cause diarrhea, 
Backman warns. The brewer- 
ies apparently dump frozen 
beer, but then it’s a tax 
write-off for them. 
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Group consciousness 


T her's something missing in engineering students’ 


education says Paul Kambulow, one of Sir 


George’s first engineering grads and now a project 
manager with Canadian Met-Chem. Increasingly, 
engineers are expected to work as members of teams, 
he says, and many of the graduates he has encountered 
have a great deal of difficulty adjusting to group work. 
University training, he says, still encourages the 
traditional but outmoded loner approach to engineer- 
ing work. Loners who can’t break the habit just don’t 
make it, he says, 

And Kambulow offered this: There’s a big shortage 
of piping and instrumentation engineers and any 
student who leaves school with expertise in these fields 
is virtually guaranteed a job. 


Don Worrall is a Montreal-based freelance. 
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G lass is another thing that’s 
not likely to change 
_drastically. Graduate Norman 
‘Bordan, the man in charge of 
most of Domglass Toronto's 
engineering projects, says 
glass is one of the oldest 


| products and it’s going to be 








with us for a long time to 
come. In fact, with oil prices 
climbing as they are he 
expects a reversal in the trend 
to petroleum-based plastic 
containers. Indeed, glass 
might be the answer to the 
problem of nuclear waste 
disposal because it doesn't 
decompose, he says. 
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THE APPRENTICESHIP 





OF TED FLETCHER 


Every time Ted swung in earnest, he bombed; 





the case for relaxing and winning—by Eric Johnson 


July 17, 1954. Why all the fuss. 
ten-year old Ted Fletcher wondered. His 
home was in an uproar. A jubilant 
collection of family and friends was 
gathered round the radio, hanging onto its 
every crackle for news of Ted’s dad, who 
was out in Vancouver playing golf. 

That day his dad became the first 
Canadian in 40 years to win this country’s 
premier golf event, the Canadian Open. 
As the hometown crowd from Saskatoon 
cheered him on from afar, Pat Fletcher 
fashioned a final round 71, to go with 
earlier rounds of 65-70-74 and give him a 
four-stroke victory. 

A monumental achievement for a club 
pro / greenskeeper from the Prairies. It 
assured him a prominent place in the 
Canadian golf hall of fame. But much of 
the significance was lost on young Ted. 
“It | had been 17, I would have 
understood, but at 10 1 was excited mainly 
by the reactions of people around me,*” he 
recalls. Today, going on 25 years later, 
his father’s win still stands up as the last 
by a Canadian and Ted understands. 
What's more, he'd like to set the record 
straight about his father: 

“Most people remember him only for 
that victory. But in *52 he finished well up 
the list and in *53 he was fourth, with 
rounds of 69. He gives himself more 
recognition for what he did in "53 than for 
winning it the next year.’’ 

It comes as no surprise then, that Ted 
took up the game. He swung his first club 
at five, and by age ten he was an 
accomplished little player. He showed all 
the signs of following his father’s footsteps 
to fame on the fairways. 

In 1955 the Fletchers left Sasktatoon 
for Montreal, where Pat had accepted 





the post of head professional at the stately 
Royal Montreal Golf Club, one of the 
oldest clubs on the continent. He would 


stay for 20 years, until retiring to 
Victoria, B.C., in 1975. During this time 
his sons Ted and Allan would rise to golf 
prominence of their own, in their own 
ways. 

Under his father’s watchful and exigent 
eye, Ted developed as a player. In the 
early ‘60s he was a terror on the Quebec 
junior golf circuit, establishing himself as 
one of the province's top amateur players. 
He had all the shots. Finesse around the 
greens, a booming drive. He cut an 
imposing figure: it seemed inevitable that 
he should turn pro, one day. 

After graduating from high school he 
enrolled at Sir George in Arts, suspecting 
there was more to life than golf. Two years 
into his B.A., however, he dropped out, 
spent a year working for a Montreal 
company, then returned to register in 
Commerce. He received his B. Comm. in 
1968. At Sir George, Ted played both golf 
and varsity hockey. 
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In those years the Georgian golf team 
was an intercollegiate powerhouse. Just 
qualifying for it was an accomplishment. 
His first year, Ted shot a sub-par 69 in the 
team qualifying round. Players shooting 
commendable scores of 74 and 75 didn’t 
make the cut. Some formidable players 
back then. Ted recalls that the team won 
the Ottawa-St. Lawrence Athletic As- 
sociation championship every year he was 
on the team, though his own fortunes 
fluctuated. 

‘“The disappointing part for me was 
that there was only one year I played 
outstanding golf for Sir George. That was 
my first year on the team, and in the worst 
conditions I’ve ever played in. My scores 
for the two days were around 71 or 72, in 
rain, sleet and wind.’’ 

One year he failed to qualify for the 
team, the others his scores ballooned in 
competition. It was a bitter disap- 
pointment. “*I think playing at Sir George 
meant more to me than winning the 
Quebec Amateur. | think it was because of 
my admiration for (golf coach) Mag Flynn 
that I use to put myself under so much 
pressure to play well. As a result | used to 
disappoint myself all the time. That first 
year, | didn’t know him very well, so | 
just went out and played my game.’”’ 

And when Ted Fletcher just goes out 
and plays his game, he’s a champion. The 
year he failed to qualify, Mag brought him 
along as an unofficial assistant coach, 
more for the pleasure of his company than 
for any strategic reasons. Well, Ted went 
out for a friendly practice round and 
promptly fired a two-under-par 70. Said 
Mag at the time, ‘‘We should always have 
Ted along, even if he isn’t on the team. 
Just stick him out on the practice tee with 
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A partial view: 
\ partial view: 

Sir George Williams University is best remembered as 
a hockey school. We all remember the epic ice wars of the 
60s, with Sir George and Loyola doing battle for the main 
honor of the times, hockey supremacy. But a team every 
bit as successful as the legendary hockey squads was the 
golf team. From 1960 to 1968 Sir George golfers won six 
league championships, in the old Ottawa-St. Lawrence 
Athletic Association, Not only did they run roughshod 
over league competition but they won tournaments in the 
States and Ontario, against stiff competition. Says Ted 
Fletcher, one of the team’s stars in the mid-60s, *‘I think 
we could have beaten any team in the country—amateur 
or professional.’’ 

Golf never got much ink. It is not a game to awaken 
cheering sections north of the 49th. The players 
understood this and accepted their relative anonymity. 
Besides, the university golf season is over almost before 
the school paper has a chance to recruit sportswriters. 
Then too, let's not forget that golf is known as a 
bourgeois sort of game, not exactly what college editors, 
especially those of the "60s, look for to fill their pages. But 
now, safe in the columns of the alumni magazine, the 
time is opportune to take a look at this little-known, but 
remarkably successful team. 

The season was short, perhaps consisting of three 
tournaments but by early September, golf-playing 
freshmen would stumble across a notice announcing the 
annual intramural field day and golf team try-outs. The 
tryout attracted up to 60 players, some expert, most not, 
and the five lowest scorers would make the team. The rest 
enjoyed the fresh air. 

That was the day some freshmen would first meet Mag 
Flynn, then as now the school’s golf coach. Mag is better 
known to Georgians as dean of students and to earlier 
generations, as the winningest basketball coach in the 
school’s history. 


IAN WESTBURY 






The Coach—Mag Flynn 


As always he just plays for the fun of it though he 
shoots a competent score in the mid-80s. What he 
brought to the team was not so much _ seasoned 
tournament technique, but spirit. Pride. And he tied it all 
together with his special blend of encouragement and 
easy-going enthusiasm. 

A while ago, Mag settled back at his desk on the fourth 
floor of the Hall Building to recall some of the greats, 
‘*Gordie Leriche. He had the stuff to be one of Canada’s 





a Sir George jacket on his back, and let 
him scare everyone else to death.’ 

Pro golf is a powerful lure. The shining 
pot of gold, of course, is to be found on the 
PGA tour, but few have the time, talent, 
or temerity to seek it. Consequently most 
professionals are club pros making a 
steady, though not a glamourous living. A 
surprising number of Georgians took this 
route. Players like Ted Fletcher, Ross 
Leader, Bob Dubeau, Jimmy Norris, 
Gordie Ross. For some it was a brief 
stopover, for others a career. 
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Ted turned pro upon graduation, going 
to work for his father at Royal Montreal, 
alongside brother Allan. After a successful 
summer in Quebec professional compe- 
tition he followed the sun to Florida, with 
hopes of becoming a touring pro. On the 
way down, he stopped in Boston to play 
the New England Open. There, one year 
year after playing *‘so disappointingly” at 
Sir George, he finished near the top with 
four consecutive sub-par rounds of 70. 

Bright-eyed and hopeful, Ted hit 
Florida ready for action. Many northern 
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pros winter down south and Ted soon fell 
into their company, playing golf every 
day, competing in tournaments when 
possible. A glorious way to escape the 
snow shovel, right? Not so, as Ted 
explains. 

‘The unusual thing was that as I played 
more and became a better player, all of a 
sudden I got sick of it. I got to a point 
where I found the daily routine so... 
shallow. I became disenchanted with the 
whole idea. I wasn’t learning anything as 
an individual and I decided to come home. 


Sir George's golden years at golt 


greatest golfers. | remember a time we were invited down 
to Ontario to compete against something like 16 other 
schools. Well, Gordie won it all, in the howling wind. 
And after he left Sir George, he was voted Quebec golfer 
of the year. And Ted Fletcher. He had everything going 
for him, but his game was up and down. | remember 
having to knock him off the team one year because he 
didn’t qualify, but he came along to the OSLAA 
championship as sort of an assistant coach and promptly 
shot a 2-under-par in a practice round. A super, super 
golfer.”’ 

‘*Jimmy Norris was the most unlikely one,’’ Mag 
offered. ‘“He’s come a long way since he was at Sir 





George. He always struck me as being too light; | always 
felt the wind would blow him away. When he left the 
school he took up weight training, worked on his game, 
and now he’s one of the top pros in the province.’ Today 
Jim Norris is professional at Club de Golf Ile Perrot. Then 
there was Bob Dubeau. He too turned pro after 





graduation, but left the ranks and is now athletic director 
at McGill. 

And some of the others? Bernie Tremblay, once a 
giant in junior golf. Mag hasn’t heard from him for a 
while, believes he’s doing well in the hotel business. But 
where are Ross Leader, Craig Barton, Bruce Wetherly, 
lan McMartin, Terry McQueston, Ron Fisher, Gordie 
Ross? Where is Bert Moreland, the crusher who hit 
2-irons farther than most strong men hit drivers? 

It's an endless parade of names and faces. Some stay in 
touch, others drift away. Not forever, Mag hopes. 

Sir George, now Concordia of course, has not won an 
intercollegiate golf championship since the late sixties. 
Last year they came close, losing by a single stroke in the 
two-day totals. A Concordian bearing the unforgettable 
name of Newton Walpert won the individual title with 
rounds of 78 and 79. Those numbers wouldn't have won 
in the team’s heyday. Ted Fletcher recalls the winning 
scores back then were pretty darn close to par. It was not 
unusual for all team members to come in under 80. The 
grand old game has gone downhill at the school. The 
sport’s budget has been chopped, much to Mag’s dismay. 
He feels golf should be a proud part of a well-rounded 
athletic program, not just a dog at the dinner table. 

‘What's missing from university golf is a national 
championship, ’” says Mag. Years ago he tried to prod the 
CLAU to organize such an event, but to no avail. **So 
what if we have a short playing season,’ he argues. ** The 
conference championships could be played a bit earlier 
and then the winners of these could meet for the national 
championships. Maybe at Glen Abbey where the 
Canadian Open is played, and where the weather allows a 
couple extra weeks’ play each year.’ 


Eric Johnson is currently a greenskeeper at Glen Abbey 
and a former member of the Sir George golf team. 





‘IT was interested in things outside the 
game, and after a series of discussions 
within the family I indicated I really 
wasn’t interested in professional golf. At 
that time all I really knew was golf—I 
knew how to play, I knew how to teach, 
but I didn’t know anything about the rest 
of the world, and this became quite a 
concern to me.”” 

Enter brother Allan, who was running 
a sideline business repairing golf clubs, 
named appropriately The Golf Club Repair 
Shop. The business originated in the 


family basement, then moved to the pro 
shop at Royal Montreal, and by 1969 
occupied a cubbyhole premises in Lachine. 
Business was OK, but with only 25 
golf clubs near Montreal, versus 100 in 
the Toronto region, it was clearly time to 
expand. Ted took on the new Toronto 
office. 

It was a challenge more befitting a 
commerce grad. Ted faced it with 
enthusiasm, establishing the shop, over- 
seeing its healthy growth and subsequent 
diversification into merchandising of other 
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golf-associated lines. Eventually, sales of 
golf equipment and apparel became more 
important than the repairing of clubs. 
But Toronto, the city, took its toll on 
Ted. Living alone in Hogtown was a grim 
experience. [Though the business pros- 
pered, he grew more miserable by the day 
and after a courageous three-year stay he 
returned to Montreal, again to work for 
his father at Royal Montreal. From 1972 
to his father’s retirement in 1975 he was 
his father’s right hand man. Characteris- 
tically, he threw himself into his work. He 
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helped organize the club’s centennial 
celebrations, which consisted of numerous 
social and invitational tourna- 
ments. He gave much of his time to 
working with the club's jumior members, 
and asserts the Royal Montreal has today 
one of the best junior development 


events 


programs in the country. Then too, he 
carried out his normal duties as assistant 
pro, giving lessons and manning the pro 
shop. A golf pro’s life is fine for a single 
man, but not so fine tor a tamily man, 
which Ted had become (He married a 
woman he met years before when she was 
in the club’s junior program. They now 
have two young daughters). Fourteen 
hour days, seven days a week, all summer 
long were the rule not the exception. 
“It’s a difticult lite,’ 
think if you want to enjoy your family, 
and lead a normal lite, the golf profession 
is not the one you should choose. My wite 


says Ted. ‘‘ 


The Coached 


Ted Fletcher 


was not enjoying it at all, and it got to the 
point where I had to make a decision: Was 
I going to stay in the business and work all 
those hours, all summer long, and then, 
all of a sudden have absolutely nothing to 
do over the winter? It wasn’t worth it."” 

Golf pros are faced with another, more 
invidious problem. It has to do with their 
self-respect. Many members of the more 
prestigious clubs are accustomed to having 
their way. When they snap their fingers, 
they want someone to move. The golf pro 
hears a lot of fingers snapping. *‘Many of 
the members are top business and 
professional people,’’ says Ted, ‘‘and 
they tend to look down on the pro. To 
many of them he’s not a fellow 
professional, but something akin to the 
corner storekeeper. The attitude begins 
to wear on you after a while.”’ 

At the end of the 1975 season he broke 
with professional golf, despite three head 





professional offers from Toronto clubs. 
Fortunately, he had somewhere else to go. 
In 1974, to fill the long winter days, he 
had launched a small company which 
manufactured sports bags of all sorts. With 
typical determination, he set out to make a 
success of it, 

‘*Equipement sportifs Ted Fletcher 

sports equipment’’ is located on the 
second floor of a commercial building in 
Lachine, right behind the Lachine Arena 
on 19th Avenue and adjoining his brother 
Allan’s prospering Golf Club Repair Shop. 
In fact, a doorway at the back of Ted’s 
shop leads directly into Allan’s stock- 
room. 
Ted runs a tight ship. No frills. ‘‘The 
reason most small businesses fail is 
because they have too much overhead,’’ 
he affirms. The front office has a few desks* 
and some filing cabinets, the back shop is 
where the bags are stitched together. He 
employs about a dozen people. 

He flies in the face of doomsayers and 
their gloomy predictions for small bust- 
ness. Not only is the sports bag side doing 
well, growing steadily, but he has added 
other lines. In 1977, he became Quebec 
and Ottawa Valley agent for Hillerich and 
Bradsby, makers of Louisville Slugger 
baseball bats, gloves, and hockey sticks, 
and the Power-Bilt line of golf clubs. He 
also handles a line of hockey tape that 
turns a surprising profit. And the caps and 
visors always move well. 

As a company president, he ts not given 
to reclining in a swivel chair. He pitches in 
everywhere—sales, customer relations, 
advertising, shipping, even sweeping the 
floor on occasion. A businessman's lot ts 
not an easy one, but at least it has restored 
a sense of regularity to his life. When 
supper’s on the table, Ted is there to eat 
it. 

As for golf, Ted is now a humble 
weekend player. A paid-up member at 
Royal Montreal, where the Fletcher name 
will never be forgotten. 

‘Since I’ve gotten out of the golf 
profession, my game has not only 
improved, but I enjoy it much more. | 
usually play Saturday and Sunday, in the 
late afternoon with my wife, and that’s 
enough for the week. In fact, if someone 
came to me Monday and asked if I'd like to 
play golf, I'd probably say no.”’ 
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The Public Archives may have something 
on you —by Michael Sotiron 


Archivist lan McLymont was statting 
the information desk of the Public 


Archives when a man came in and 
showed the document to him. 
**Do you know what this is?’ the man 


asked McLymont excitedly, pointing to 
the document. 

‘*This is the original execution order 
tor Charles I! Look! The blood is still on 
it!’’ Then he asked: ‘“‘Are you in 
terested in buying it?’ 

McClymont looked at the document 
and suddenly realized what it was. It was 
a page cut out of Jackdaws, a series of re- 
productions of famous historical docu- 
ments. But the chicken blood did make it 
look authentic. 


Another time an old Ottawa mansion 
was demolished. Stuffed behind a wall in 


a secret hiding place was a document 
which looked like a map showing the 
location of Captain Kidd's treasure. And 
it was written in blood. The map was 
rushed over to the Archives tor 
cation, and an archivist was assigned to 

He brought it over to the RCMP 
forensic laboratory which analyzed the 
blood. It turned out to be ketchup 

It isn't like this every day at the Public 
Archives of Canada but it’s the 
humdrum place its name would suggest 
either. As I discovered trom lan 
McClymont also not exclusively 
reserved for academic 


veriti 


not 


it's 


researchers to 


burrow around like litthe moles to their 
heart's content. 





‘*All too often,’’ McClymont ex 


plained, “‘the public confuses our 
institution with the National Archives, 
which happen to be in the U.S., and 
» Most 


people don't realize that they are tree to 


ignores the ‘public’ part of our tith 


use It. 

From the outside, the Archives can be 
intimidating. Down the street trom the 
Parliament buildings and the Supreme 
Court, the building is a monolithic grey 
slab styled in (take your pick) 1950 Stalin 
modern. But inside , 
tomes and beribboned 


or federal once 
vision of dusty 
parchment manuscripts handled by 
stooped clerks hunched over stools 
disappeared in the light airy halls of 
polished marble. 





First, you sign in with the security 
guards and then if you are interested in 
dealing with either the Manuscript or 
Public Records Divisions, you go to the 
Third Floor and register with Ginette 
Cyr. [Then you are given a name tag as 
well as a locker and key. The locker is 
used to store documents that you might 
wish to keep once the 9-5 staff goes 
home. 

To my astonishment, it remains open 
24 hours a day. And it is really used ar 
ound the clock, as Concordia historian 
Robin Burns and a woman dressed in 
nightie, slippers and hair curlers dicovered 
to their mutual surprise in the wee hours 
of one morning, 

Using the Archives can be like solving 
a puzzle or being haunted by one. You 
should expect to spend some time learning 
their filing and cataloguing system. 
Before you start looking, you must learn 
how to look. 

| was interested in post-war im- 
migration policy so my first step was to 
contact lan McClymont, the archivist in 
charge of immigration. He briefed me 
about the and 
necessary to some of 


tricks 

the 
mysteries of the Archives and my 
subject. A preat deal of information was 
to be found under Mackenzie King: his 
records are located in the Prime 
Minister's Section of the Manuscript 
Division. Each Prime Minister has a bevy 


various sources 


unravel 


of archivists assigned to his files, not 
surprising when you consider that there 
are 400,000 numbered documents in the 
King file alone. 

I knew some of the background for my 
but I needed to know 
nitty-gritty of how government policy on 
immigration was formulated. | wanted to 
know the behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
ing, and what the influential policy- 
makers really thought, by searching for 
the candid inner discussions of the 
government, This proved to be harder 
than | thought. It was a bit like looking for 
eavesdropping devices in the Parliament 
buildings as | perused hundreds of 
numbered pages of letters, memos, 
observations. 

During the day, I would look at the 
original documents but after 4:30 | 
would be in the microfilm room (open 24 


subject, the 
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previous page, 
‘Daguerrotype’ 
of ¢. 1850 Montreal 
at Beaver Hall Hill and Craig. 







hours a day) scanning the screen until | 
could stand it no more. (For novices to 
microfilm, be careful, because you 
literally can get sick. Keep your eyes 
away from the screen when you are 
reeling.) 

After all that looking, finding some 
thing permane can be a thrill—a gold 
nugget after all the panning. | unearthed 
a 1946 memo from Lester B. Pearson, 
then deputy minister in External Affairs, 
to McKenzie King expressing the tear 
that if Canada kept its Chinese Im 
migration Act, a racist law which 
virtually prohibited Chinese immigration 
(in 24 years, only eight Chinese had been 
admitted to Canada), Canada would be 
‘‘nilloried’’ in the United Nations and 
regarded in the same light as South 
Africa. 

More often the re 
searcher’s reward. Fool's gold. This was 
the case reading through Mackenzie 
King’s diary. Admittedly his 
centricity —to the charitable 
word—provided a meaty read; the man’s 


trustration 1s 


ec 


use 
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fascination with the hands of the clock, 
especially if he discovered they were 
‘*straight as an arrow’ between 10 and 
two and his communing with his dead 
mother and dead dog were interesting 
enough but hardly relevant to my subject. 
It was maddening to come across a 
particularly significant item brought up 
in King’s summary of cabinet debate on 
immigration and then all of a sudden be 
left hanging when King would wander oft 
topic. At one point | found myself literally 
panting, the excitement of discovering 
something super speeding my flashing 
eyes onto the next line. At last | was onto 
something big, my name fashioned in 
enormous letters on marquees lighting up 
the scholarly landscape, | imagined with 
an academic 's celebrated modesty. 

Oh my god! Ruin! I am a nobody, 
forever consigned to the stacks of the 
Medicine Hat public library. 

King has dropped the subject complet: 
ely and wandered into detailed obs- 
ervations about his little dog Pat Ih; the 
commentary comes complete with clinic 
al reflections on the little fellow’s bowel 
movements. If I could have communed 
with the late prime minister we would 
have had words. 

You run into dead ends. I found it 
unusual that the Cabinet did not have a 





verbatim record of what was said at the 
Privy Council sessions. But there is a 
short summary available printed under the 
title of Cabinet Conclusions which ts 
available beyond the 30 year cut-off. Very 
impressive and thrilling, too, to hold a red 
padded folder with a gold embossed **Top 
Secret’’ on it. Dave Smith, the archivist in 
charge of the Privy Council section of the 
Manuscript Division, told me officially 
there was no knowledge of a verbatim 
account. He suspected, however, that 
there might be such a record in existence, 
but that there was a Catch-22 hitch in 
trying to get at it. 

Privy Council had answered his request 
for such a record with a denial that such a 
record existed. Yet, only a little later, he 
discovered that a record was found in an 
obscure basement in some building in 
nearby Tunney’s Pasture. He put in a 
request, but was denied access because 
officially, according to the Privy Council, 
it didn’t exist so he couldn't apply for it. 
Inoperative isn’t the word. 

Researchers have gained enormously 
trom the 1969 announcement by Prime 
Minister Trudeau that all government 
records over 30 years old (except for a few 
exempted classes) were to be made public. 
My fear is the ruling will have its 
drawbacks because public figures will be 
inclined to be more circumspect and less 


candid in their private records now that 
they might still be alive when their 
activities are made public. Fifty years was 
the old rule. 

The Archives are used for much more 
than snooping on government. ‘‘Many 
scientists, such as biologists, Canadian 
wildlife experts and even climatologists 
have been poring over RCMP records, 
Hudson Bay post accounts, the diaries of 
trappers and settlers in order to learn the 
pattern and history of various natural 
phenomena. 

For example, the wildlife experts are 
interested in sightings of various species of 
animals to see the range of their habitat 
and how plentiful they were in certain 
regions. Climatologists study the diaries 
for records of daily temperatures to 
ascertain warming or cooling trends over 
centuries. 

Medical researchers, who do genealog- 
ical work, also use diaries in order to trace 


Preserves the way Mom used to make 
them; Above, the making of Damson 
Plum Jam at E.D. Smith's in’ Winona, 
Ontario. The photo was taken around 
1911 and ts part of the mammoth archives 
collection in Ottawa. This particular one 
is part of the W_]. Topley Collection. 


diseases through generations to find out 
vital information such as who transmitted 
the disease, whether it was hereditary, if 
women were skipped and so on. 

McClymont told me that the main users 
of the Archives were not academics but 
amateur and professional genealogists, 
mostly ordinary people in search of their 
roots. On some days, the Manuscript 
Division gets as many as 85 letters 
requesting a search for someone's ances- 
tors. 

To handle this flow, there is a special 
genealogical unit which assigns an 
archivist to each request. McClymont told 
me that the requests come from all over, 
although most come from Canada. Until 
recently, though, more requests came 
from the United States. Apparently, there 
was a flurry of requests during the airing 
of the program Roots. The search requests 
involve the Register General and concern 
all sorts of people from Central Europe, 
Loyalist researchers, Swedes in Minne- 
sota, and the Mormons wanting informa- 
tion for their monumental computerized 
genealogy record bank in Salt Lake City. 
The interest in the Archives is partly 
explained by the fact that many of the 
immigrants to North America entered via 
Quebec. 

‘Sometimes a request can be vital. 
Some people need proof of entry or birth so 
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that they can collect a pension or social 
welfare. For them, we work extra hard 
because we know that their livelihood 
depends on it.’’ 

Others search for their ancestors in the 
hope of striking it rich. This often turns 
out to be sticky for the archivist. 
Frequently, when the archivist traces an 
ancestor who might have filed a land claim 
for what is now downtown Winnipeg, the 
client’s eyes dance with sugar plum 
visions of fabulous wealth. When the 
archivist brings him gently down to earth 
it is frequently the archivist who gets the 
blame. 


The information can often boomerang 


on the genealogist as happened to a 
prominent judge who came in to request a 
search for a Loyalist ancestor. The 
archivist found the ancestor all right, but 
he also discovered that the man crossed 
the border not for loyalty to the crown but 
because he was a horse thief. 

Even though the staff tries hard to come 
up with information, some information is 
unobtainable. The records of British 
subjects are often hard to trace because 
they did not need to be naturalized when 
they entered Canada. In other cases, the 
records may be closed to the public on 
request of donors. Researchers, on 
occasion, have responded to restrictions 
with indignation, citing the ‘‘public 
aspect’’ of the institution. McClymont 
agrees there is a problem, but a necessary 
one, since donors were often loath to give 
their papers if they were to be made public 
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From the Thomas Millman Collection, 
this photo shows how hard the west was 
won. The ox train is in Dead Horse Creek, 
and moving west. The train carried 
members of the North American Bound- 
ary Commission which conducted busi- 
ness from 1872 to 1975. 


immediately. To obtain such material, the 
Archives has to agree to these restric- 
tions; otherwise the papers might be lost 
to posterity. 

For administrative purposes, the Ar- 
chives is divided into eight major 
divisions: Manuscript, Public Records, 
the Archives library, the National Map 
Collection, the National Photography 
Collection, the Picture Division, the 
National Film Archives, and the Machine 
Readable Division. 

It also has a conservation and restora- 
tion service which preserves maps, 
records, books, paintings, engravings and 
so on. There is an information service 
which publishes everything from small 
fact-sheets to full-length books. 

Provision for the creation of the Public 
Archives was first made by Order in 
Council of June 20, 1872. A journalist, 
Douglas Bymner, took charge of the 
historical archives and reported to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Some time later, 
a Records Branch was organized in the 
Department of the Secretary of State and a 
‘*Keeper of the Records’’ was appointed. 
By 1912, the Archives became, by law, a 
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separate department and was named the 
Public Archives. 

As a research institution, it is 
responsible for acquiring from any source 
all significant archival material ‘‘of every 
kind, nature and description,’’ on Canada 
as one handout puts it, and for providing 
suitable research facilities to make this 
material available to the public. 

Now and then there are exhibitions. | 
saw a beautiful photographic collection of 
19th Century Toronto and later a 
stunning colour one of cows and cowboys 
in Alberta. These photographs are part of 
the massive 3 million item collection in 
the Photography Division. 


Quick takes: 

The National Map Collection has over 
750,000 maps and plans relating to the 
discovery, exploration, settlement, topo- 
graphy and geology of the country as well 
as a large collection of foreign maps. And 
none of them stained with ketchup. 

The National Film Archives contains 
an extensive collection of Canadian films 
on cultural and social topics. Here too is 
the Sound Archives Section containing 
over 30,000 hours of recorded speeches 
and interviews. 

The two main divisions are the Public 
Records and the Manuscript Division. 
Public Records has been the official 
repository for the historical records of the 
government since 1903. It is responsible 
for the appraisal, acquisition, custody and 
servicing of the unpublished historical 





records of departments and agencies of the 
government. The holdings of the division, 
which occupy over 16 kilometers (10 
miles!) of shelf space, document ll 
aspects of Canadian history from the 
eighteenth century to the present. 

The Manuscript Division also has 
enormous holdings. It contains significant 
valuable private manuscripts, corporate 
records and non-federal public records. At 
present, the division has over 27 million 
pages of manuscript material, occupying 
20,000 feet of shelving. 


If you’re thinking of using the 
Archives, a tip to the wise. It's a good idea 
to write as much down as possible, even 
items which you might feel are of marginal 


If you are curious about tracing 
your ancestry, the Genealogical unit 
is prepared to assist you for free. 
While they won’t prepare a family 


tree for you, they will trace certain 
ancestors and will suggest where to 
look, Write or phone, and they will 
assign an archivist to help you. 
Upon request, they will also send 


importance. It’s an axiom that whatever 
item you debate writing down but in the 
end don't will be the item that you'll need 
when you get home, 


you a free pamphlet, Tracing Your 
Ancestors. The address: 


Genealogical Unit 
Manuscript Division 
Public Archives of Canada 
395 Wellington St. W. 
Ottawa K1A ON3 

Tel: 613-996-8511 





Tracing your roots 

The great thing about Archives material is that it’s 
portable and can be made available through Concordia 
libraries, if you can’t make it to Ottawa. If your library 
membership isn’t up to date contact the alumni association 
for help—their address is on page 37. 

Some of the material you might want to look over: 

Census records—tor Quebec, Archives has nominal data 
which include name, racial, religious, country origins, 
occupations, etc., as far back as 1666 and which run 
periodically to 1871. (Births, marriages and deaths are now 
provincially held statistics available through the Registrar 
General, Population Register, Dept. of Social Affairs, 
Quebec.) Archives has prepared a Checklist of Parishes which 
lists all parish records in their custody. 

Land records—Al\though crown lands became a 
provincial responsibility in 1867, Archives still has records 
of pre-Confederation petitions, stating claims to free land; 
these, often made by Loyalists who fought with the British in 
the American Revolution, offer striking accounts of the 
period in addition to the petitioner's vital information and 





family connections. For Quebec, Archives has records for 
1764-1842. A list of land grants, published by the Quebec 
legislature in 1891, is held at the provincial archives in 
Quebec. 

Military Records—Periodically accumulated records of 
citations, paylists and muster rolls for pre- and post-Confed- 
eration material comes from the accumulated records of 
Commander of British Forces in Canada. There are 
considerable war records, including material pertaining to 
the South African War (and land grants to vets) and the 
Fenian raids. 

Immigration—Ships' manifests were not consistently 
made for many crossings although Archives has records for 
certain years concerning dockings at Quebec and Halifax. 

Other sources—Archives can steer you to Loyalist, 
parliamentary and a variety of other printed source 
materials to help you on your way. But your best start is to 
send for the booklet Tracing Your Ancestors and go trom 
there. 


Michael Sotiron is a PhD history student also working in 
the University's advertising office. 


‘Children in Turnip Field''—Peabody Bros, Farm, Woodstock, N.B., taken around 1910. 
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DUTY CALLS | 


A spring tour of a = iroieaach * 
kingdom —by Joel McCormick _ 
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The government pays three dollars a 
mile so you don’t putter along the 
highway like a Sunday driver from 
Vermont. Bouncing around the back seat 
are plastic bottles filled with various 
medicines and surgical gear that can cut, 
spear, yank and do anything else that has 
to be done to cure or kill an animal in 
trouble. The dashboard serves as a 
dancefloor for bobbing bottles of calcium 
and dextrose, spent Belvedere cigaret 
packs and unpleasant items that look like 
they poke into animals. Hidden in boxes 
stuffed in odd corners are finer tools like 
thermometers, sealed packs of surgical 
gloves that cost 25 cents a pair, syringes. 

Needles. *‘ Jesus, I hate needles.’’ He 
doesn’t mind pricking animals with them 
all day but doesn’t like to receive them. 
Give and you shall receive. A country vet. 

The driver is Peter O'Donnell, a red- 
headed and boyish 31 who looks like he 
still might be capable of a dormitory water 
fight. Before graduating in science (°67) 
from Loyola, he slipped out of a rap. that 
nearly got him expelled from residence. 

He was selling beer to earn enough 
money for weekend sorties to the strip and 
drink palaces that lined the Main, a popu- 
lar recreation for undergraduates genera- 
tions ago. *‘l only was asking 40 per- 
cent,’” he says defensively today. ‘‘I was 
just a poor country boy. | didn’t even 
know how to buy a bus ticket when I arriv- 
ed.” One senses he trots out his Beverly 
Hillbilly script every time he’s confronted 
with someone from the city. 

The humouring is done between 
‘yousecalls, some of them routine visits to 
collect blood samples, others urgently 
arranged over the car radio to save life in 
scattered communities north of Sher 
brooke in the Eastern Townships. 


**That was a thrill,’’ announces Peter 
O’ Donnell as we drive into the still wintry 
sunset away from the town of Windsor 
Mills. The thrill is bringing off a 
successful calving with a holstein cow that 
has a history of difficult calving. The fact 
that a bull has arrived instead of a heifer, 
well that’s the farmer’s problem. He’s 
healthy. 

A combination of dedication and 
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derangement, O’Donnell works his 77 
model GM Blazer a thousand miles a week 
over frost heaved roads and cattle tracks at 
speeds that make Gene Hackman’s 
Manhattan chase scenes look pedestrian. 
Last week the battery bounced out of its 
housing and it started a fire under the 
hood. The vet brought it under control 
with rather unprofessional stabs at the 
engine, ejecting the battery with a fence 
picket he yanked from the ground at the 
roadside. 

This week his engine won't turn off and 
O’ Donnell jumps out of the cab to inspect 
the jumble of cables under the hood where 
the engine, despite protests from the 
ignition key, rumbles on. It is clear that 
‘Mobile Quatre’’, as his vehicle is known 
to other vets in the area of the Eastern 
Townships, is ailing. ‘* You learn to swear 
easy,’ he offers in a claim that will be 
borne out for the next two days in both 
official languages. 

What he hasn't learned in his seven 
years of service to the farming community 
that zigs and zags 50 miles around 
Richmond are the basics of motor 
mechanics. We substitute expertise with 
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Labour problems: Previous page shows 


O'Donnell fastening chain to front feet of 


calf still in the mother's uterus. Chain is 
run through horseshoe-type winch which 
wraps around the mother's hindquarters. 

O'Donnell guides calf through cervix as 
Mr. Farquabar, the farmer who called for 
the vet's help, cranks the chain, easing 
the calf out slowly until it falls to the floor. 
In an hour or so, calf is on its feet, but 
looking very tentative. Perhaps two 
percent of cows need help in calving, 
many because they don't have the 
Strength to push their calves in the last 
moments due to a variety of vitamin 
deficiencies, 


hope and drive on to the next call and the 
wheezing and screeching make O’Don- 
nell drive faster. (This is based on the still 
unproven formula that if you build up a 
good head of steam at first, you can coast 
to whatever destination you have in mind 
no matter what explosions and disloca- 
tions occur after the initial spurt.) 

We are well into another spring, but it’s 
not the season most Canadians watch 
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come and go in a matter of hours; it is an 
eternity for a vet, four months of calving, 
fallen uteruses, paralytic and pregnant 
cows and pigs. Most victims of faulty 
beginnings. Fixing nature’s malfunctions 
for the two percent of the local animal 
kingdom with problems is the major part 
of O’Donnell’s job, an agreeable mix of 
exhilaration and exhaustion. 
Unaccountably we arrive at the next 
farm where a wobbly cow awaits a 
calcium-dextrose injection that will put 
her back on her feet. The vet explains that 
if the cow isn’t treated paralysis will 
gradually creep from her leg and body 
muscles to the heart and she will die, 
putting a financial burden on the 
struggling farmer. One thing you learn on 
the rounds with O’Donnell is his 
businesslike approach to animal husband- 
ry. Emotion is spent on the farmer, not on 
the animal in question. His actions are 
guided by respect for animals and not love, 
a rule that makes for professionalism in 
tricky situations, not emotional panic. 
‘*Animals don’t need love when they're 
about to die, they need professional help.”’ 
Like trucks. He has forgotten the advice 


he was given as we passed through a 
town—leave the engine running even if it 
can be turned off—and instead of leaving it 
on while ministering to the ailing holstein 
in the barn, he has absentmindedly (and 
successfully) turned off the the engine. 
Blazer is now unconscious and will remain 
so despite the interventions of the farmer 
and the farmer's brother. “‘ Mobile quatre 
4’ six-trois-un,’’ the animal doctor 
mumbles impatiently into his car radio 
mike. ‘‘Six-trois-un a mobile quatre, 
t écoute,’* a voice counters and Monique, 
his wife, will go through a routine she’s 
been through a hundred times in the last 
seven years: despatch a tow truck and try 
to raise a mechanic, often difficult on a 
weekend, 

The break in routine gives O’Donnell a 
chance to talk shop. ‘‘A lot of the work 
this time of year is mechanical, except for 
the odd contagious disease that might end 
up in a herd, and you'll have to get rid of 
that. Apart from that it’s all mechanical 
really—you give syrums, take blood tests, 
take the afterbirth away in calving, put 
back a prolapsed uterus,’’ he says. The 
prolapsed uterus, he explains, is the result 


of the uterus coming out with the calf at 
birth and it can sometimes be tatal for the 
mother. Putting things right involves 
stitching together the torn and bloody 
fragments which lie in the filth of the 
stable gutter as best available conditions 
will allow before pushing it back in the 
animal. It’s a job for a steady hand and a 
steady stomach. **It’s not what kids dream 
about.’’ Not even what O'Donnell 
himself dreamed about in the four years he 
studied veterinary medicine in the pris- 
tine, stainless steel facilities of Université 
de Montréal’s vet school in St. Hyacinthe. 
The real thing is badly lit barns, crowded 
with manure and other obstacles to 
medical perfection, he soon discovered 
after graduating in 1971. 


Ditticult dealings with animals, But 
most difficult of all are the farmers. 
Because in the end you have to turn trom 
animals to the people whose lives depend 
on them. **You get into problems when 
you get into herd problems, some of these 
viral pneumonias when sometimes you 
can lose up to 20 percent of the herd," 


O'Donnell begins. *‘You see some of 
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these old farmers, maybe 60 years old, 


who sit on their little milk stool at the 
side of the wall and start to cry. It's 
tough. What can you do? You ve got to 
watch those goddamn animals die and do 
what you can. 

‘“The one time that still sticks out 
happened in my second year of prac 
tice—it was a vital pneumonia—and | 
really wasn’t used to any of this stuff and 
you know, we saw the animals dying off 
one after the other and the fella started to 
cry. Jesus, it was hard and I was glad to 
get out of the barn and get moving and do 
something else.”’ 

The tow truck has arrived to take us 
back to home base. A little better than an 
hour later with Blazer back in blazing 
form, we're back on the rounds. The 
Bisson place. A routine pep session with 
a pair of ayreshires, healthy enough, but 
thankful for a little chemical uplift after 
the long winter. In Mr. Bisson is the 
inveterate inventor. He has braided each 
tailofhis 60 or 70 ayreshires onto metal 
rings which are attached to wires that 
loop up to rings on a wire that runs the 
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length of both sides of his barn. The long 
wire is positioned perhaps a foot up and 
back from the cattle. ‘‘To keep them 
clean, O'Donnell answers my look of 
astomisment. Tail wagging is a cleaner 
business, now that they are not slopping 
in the gutter. But the din of 60 or 70 
metal rings rubbing along a wire is 
something to hear. 

Each visit conjures up a story and the 
country doctor tells it with enthusiasm. 
In Mr. Bisson’s case the story is about his 
work horses, three of them and as big as 
clydesdales. Huge. It is said that Mr. 
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Bisson once sold one of his workhorses. 
The shock of parting company with one 
of them was such that he was on the 
verge of tears most of the night. The 
money garnered in exchange proved no 
consolation. His wife and family came to 
the only conclusion thay could have 
arrived at in the circumstances: they 
went out and bought the horse back. The 
perfect restorative. 

These notes telescope two days’ worth 
of routine visits and emergency calls to 
repair a prolapsed uterus (successful), 
tend to a calving (successful), correcting 
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Feeding For males, it's often a 
short visit on this earth. By the time 
they're six weeks old, or put another way, 
between the time of the calf's birth and the 
time you read this, be will have already 
made his journey to the slaughterbouse 
and within a short time of that, be served 
up on Montreal plates in a variety of forms 
from liver to veal. At time of writing 
calves were moving at more than 80 cents 
a pound, in local sale barns, twice last 
year's price in many cases. 


some discomforted pigs who were 
overeating (looking good), examining 
horses and killing a sick calf tor a veteran 
who killed people in the war but couldn't 
bring himself to kill his calf. A jumble of 
housecalls sprinkled with observations, 
many of them about the changing scene. 

He's watched the dramatic shift of 
people off the small farms into the towns, 
their places taken by city people with 
private property signs. ‘* The fences were 
there to keep animals in, not to keep 
people out,’’ O'Donnell says reflecting 
resentment of rural people. Another 
change is the disintegration of com 
munity spirit. Neighbours used to visit, 
help each other out. Part-time residents 
translate into part-time neighbourliness 
and frequently not even that much. 
O’ Donnell doesn’t hide his resentment of 
the lordly attitudes some city people have 
toward *‘the local peasants’’ as he calls 
them in mock derision. 

One discerns a certain cynical pleas 
ure O'Donnell takes as he points out an- 
other city newcomer whose hasty assump- 
tions abount farming have cost him his 
shirt. Labor day farmers who believe an 
operation can be wrapped up in the fall and 
held till next summer. Or the textbook 
farmers like the one, O'Donnell says, 
who read that you could have a whole 
herd artificially inseminated the same 
day so that the animals would calve on 








the same day so that he could save money 
by paying for only one visit from the vet 
who presumably would spend the day 
calving. *“‘Cows don’t conceive at the 
same rate,’ he explains impatiently. 
‘‘Grow a nice, big garden, advises 
O’* Donnell who has seen more than his 
fill of abused animals neglected by 
part-time farmers. And watched them 





Ignorance isn't necessarily bliss: The 
Chevrolet Blazer breaks down and leaves 
O'Donnell, not mechanically inclined, at 
the mercy of expensive mechanics who 
discover on this occasion that the bendix ts 
not working properly. During the wait, 
O'Donnell talks about the changing farm 
scene. 

Since the bottom fell out of the birth 
control pill market when the cancer scare 
became increasingly widespread, urine 
farming has all but stopped in the area, 
once known as a major supplier of urine 
(from pregnant mares), a by-product of 
which is the estrogen used in the 
manufacture of the pill. Farmers insist that 
it's the synthetic urine-substitutes which 
are at the root of fear over suspicions about 
the pill, but to little avail. 

As industry has cancelled urine con- 
tracts, government has moved in with 
subsidies to help farmers start up in new 
lines, such as raising pigs. The result ts, in 
some cases, that farmers make mistakes 
the way novices tend to and one of the 
problems O'Donnell has to deal with is 
over-feeding and bloat in pigs. 


O'Donnell tells a sad and bizarre story 
of a Dutch vet who once tried to reduce 
bloat in a cow, a@ common springtime 
phenomenon. The treatment involved 
using a trocar, a tube-like spear that 
penetrates the cow's stomach to release 
pas. Apparently, the vet punctured the 
cow's stomach properly but, while 
waiting for all the gas to empty, be lit a 
cigaret. The action sparked the methane 
gas to explode, and the cow, being treated 
out in the pasture, cuaght fire and 
panicked. In the panic it ran into the barn 
which took fire and was completely 
destroyed, along with a number of 
animals. ‘'If | was him, I would get out of 
there quick!"' 


break through amateur fence jobs and 
trample over the neighbouring farmers: 
work. 

The country changes along with new 
people. City people with their house and 
garden ideas move in on town council 
meetings and some of the proposals for 
zoning in the townships of Cleveland 
which rings around the town of Rich 
mond create friction between the natives 
and the part-timers. [he part-timers 
want all exposed tin roofs and cement 
foundations painted and the locals, many 
on marginal farm incomes, 

Literally, because they 
be forced into paying hundred of dollars 
to paint their outbuildings to please the 
newcomers. 

Ironically it was O°Donnell who 
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might 


spearheaded a campaign to institute a 
few basic rules in the community where 
zoning is more talked about than 
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practiced. **But things got out of hand. | 
didn't have the time and people trom 
Sherbrooke went overboard—idealists 
trom the university. 

‘“People think when they live in the 
country, they think they should be living 
in 1840,"° 
doesn’t work that way,”’ 


Horse and buggy stuff. ‘‘It 
Says the man 
who resisted pressure from citizens to run 
lor mayor; he also declined an invitation 
the Union Nationale to run in 
Richmond County in the last election. 
(The UN took the county seat). 


trom 


Indeed it isn’t 1840. We are speeding 
back to home base. The speed remains a 
secret behind the broken speedometer. We 
know the shocks are about gone and the 
transmission is going. Blazer number 
three will soon arrive at the end of its two- 
year life span when its red and white re- 
mains will be replaced by Blazer number 
four, God and speedtraps willing. 
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Reflections of student day- -trippers to 
the Archambault Penitentiary 
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For the last few years, Loyola's campus 
ministry bas conducted a sort of regular 
think-in at the Archambault maximum 
security pen in Ste. Anne de Plaines, 
north of Montreal. Twice a month during 
the academic year three students accom- 
panied by one of the chaplains attached to 
the campus ministry journey to Archam- 
bault to meet with groups of 16 prisoners 
to discuss a variety of spiritual themes. 

According to lay chaplain Stephen 
Sims, the visits have been of benefit to 
visitors and inmates alike: ‘'Contact with 
shattered humanity has given us new 
understandings, and a greater sensitivity 
to the anguish of the prisoners and the 
nature of their alienation,’’ For prisoners, 
fresh and friendly faces. 

In addition to discussion groups, 
students have a chance to attend chapel 
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service which as readers will see is a little, 


more free-wheeling than the run of the 
mill Sunday service. 

Sims, a 1968 Loyola B. Comm, offered 
C.U. Mag a selection of impressions 
written by students over the past year. 
Many were struck by the same things that 
prisons everywhere are noted for: locks 
and bars and barbed wire. Below, a 
selection from these first tmpressions. 
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A curious 5 soa perhaps is none of the 
reflections from which this selection ts 
taken contains any comment on the 
criminal activity which landed these 
victims of ‘shattered humanity’ in prison. 
Openness on the part of the prisoners is a 
quality much appreciated although what 
anyone has been open about we're not 
made aware of. In this sense we learn more 
about those seeing the inside of a prison 
for the first time than about the tenants 
themselves. With this exception: 


A woman’s touch 


I found a strong cameraderie among the 
men. They enjoyed talking about their 
wives and girlfriends, and I was struck by 
how difficult it must be for them to live 
without females. 

They seemed to be very interested in 
me, and asked about school, my future 
plans, my home town, and different 
American cities. They enjoyed teasing me 
and watching me blush. 

I caught one of the men’s eye during the 
service, and we locked stares—he looked 
right through me, I’m sure. And then we 
both broke into warm, lazy smiles. 

—Molly Moffat 
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Being watched, etc. 


Hardly a fulfilling experience. 

| was struck by the isolated environ- 
ment. The whole area seemed so detached 
from the city. While driving up the 
two-mile stretch of road leading directly to 
the various buildings, we approached two 
armed guards, one of whom sternly 
pointed a gun at us. (Needless to say this 
very crude gesture aroused an uneasiness 
within me.) 

After we had identified ourselves and 
parked the car, I stood examining the 
surroundings: masses of barbed wire at 
the top of the fenced enclosure. This 
literally revolted me. The gates opened 
automatically and this added to the eerie 
feeling: I felt as though my every move 
was being measured. 

Once inside the maximum security 
building, I was struck by the rigidity of the 
place. Everything was either barred or 
locked, and we were never out of sight of 
the guards; Reverend Nerny received us 
and accompanied us to the chapel. Even in 
there, the all-purpose socializing area, 
atmosphere of cold mistrust prevailed. 
There were no windows, except for a 
small barred one at the top, with two 
armed guards stationed behind it. 

After the inmates had been admitted 
into the chapel, the Sunday Service 
commenced. Only a few men actually 
participated, while the rest talked amongst 
themselves. 

Following the service, we all divided 
into separate groups for discussion. 
Conversations remained on a superficial 
level, but I did manage to exchange views 
with quite a few on topics such as 
education, learning processes, Quebec’s 
political situation, reincarnation, etc. I 
was particularly impressed with one 
individual who had been in that bleak and 
unstimulating environment for 17 years, 








but who still continued to keep-up-to-date 
on ‘outer’ current events. 

In general, most of the men were 
pleased to have the opportunity to 
socialize with us but a few just looked at 
me as if to say. “*And what good do you 
think you're doing here?** I can 
understand: How much does it really 
matter to them that I came and tried to 
show that I care? 


—Sandy Oprysko 


Prison stripes 


The first time I walked into Archam- 
bault I was half expecting the prisoners to 
look just like the guys in the movies, with 
striped shirts and looking really scary. It 
took me a few minutes before | realized 
that the people | was meeting were 
actually the prisoners. I’m glad I went 
because now I don’t have a lot of the false 
ideas | had before. 

—Susan Harford 


Welcome 


Initially | was apprehensive simply 
because | was meeting a group of new 
people and the impact of the prison itself 
was unnerving. The only saving grace was 
the men themselves who warmly extended 
their welcome and impressed me with 
their desire to set an atmosphere of 
comfort and openness. 

—Maureen Jones 


Where were we? 


It was 8:00 a.m. on a Sunday morning, 
a morning which was to be very different 
trom any other. There was no traffic on 
the autoroute and we were one hour away 
trom our destination, Archambault. 
Many questions were in my mind that 
morning. Why was | so interested in 
visiting a prison? (Maybe it was because 
we hear so many people talk about the 
conditions in prison—riots, hostage tak- 
ings and complaints from the inmates.) 
Who would I meet, what will happen but, 
most of all, what’s it like? 

We arrived and | felt a little scared. An 
unknown to me: The giant wired fences 


and automatic gates do a good job at 
frightening you. Once signed in and past 
the guards, more automatic doors. At last 
we reached our destination, a little room, 
the chaplain’s room. 

People start coming in and worship is 
started. There are not more than 20 but, 
you feel many more looking your way. 
Only about six or seven are actually 
listening—the rest are smoking, talking or 
fidgeting. Worship is over, and more 
inmates come in to talk. 

They are very happy to see us especially 
since we re from the outside and different 
from their everyday friends. They wanted 
to know what was happening outside, 
what school was like; they were interested 
in my courses at Concordia, and they 
wanted to tell me what they had been 
doing. They were interested in my opinion 
of them: Was I scared of them? Did | like 
them? 

There was no time to feel uncomfort- 
able, no time to be afraid, no time to 
remind ourselves we were in a prison. 
Before we knew it, time was up. 

| found myself going through the 
automatic doors again, putting on my 
coat, seeing the fence, going through the 
automatic gates and back in the car. I had 
answered some of my previous questions. 
Yet there were new questions. What went 
wrong? Where were we when they were 
outside and needed our help? What can we 
do now? I felt so empty, thinking that all I 
could do was talk to them for 1'% hours. Is 
that all I could do? And, how did they feel 
when | went through the automatic doors, 
while they had to turn left at the corner 
and return to cell number ? 

And in the end, | never did see what a 
prison is like. 

—Rita Crisante 


Pizza and freedom 


We were ordered to empty our pockets, 
and wallets and cigarette lighters were 
locked away. After we arrived in the room 
where the evening's discussion was to take 
place we fussed with chairs, nervously 
trying to fill in the time. 

I sat down, and as | waited for the men 
to arrive, I felt like a stranger from 
another world. How could I understand 
all the ugly details that had brought them 
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to this ugly place? As they filed into the 
room, | looked at each face—like any face 
on campus—like any friend of mine. Any 
image I’d had of the ‘*hardened prison 
inmate’’ dissolved when confronted by 
these people who were so real and so 
young. 

For the next couple of hours we talked. 
It was like visiting anyone for the first 
time; a lot of ideas getting shared around. 
Then as we were leaving we all walked 
together as far as the barred door of 
another corridor. Then our ways parted. 
Someone of them made a joke about their 
cages—laughter. 

On the way home we stopped at a road 
side restaurant for pizza and beer. | 
wondered how much of this regained 
freedom I was truly entitled to, and how 
much I took for granted. 

—Kate Hodgson 


Eating alone 


They eat alone in their individual cells. 
One man explained to me that after twenty 
years, you don't know whether you eat 
the same way everyone else does. When 
you get out, you're too self-conscious to 
eat in a restaurant and at home, you eat 
alone in a closet. 

—Susan Mirhady 


Like family 


A prison visit group? Why not, I asked 
myself back in September? My turn to 
visit the Archambault Maximum Security 
Prison came on a cold February Sunday as 
I drove to Ste. Anne des Plaines. | was a 
little apprehensive about the place but 
others who had been there reassured me. | 
found the inmates I had the opportunity to 
talk with quite friendly. 

‘*The tact that you can come in here, 
mingle with us, talk with me, shake hands 
with me, places you above my wife and 
son. When she visits me, I see her from 
behind a glass; | haven't seen my son 
for. . . years. | don’t want to see him from 
behind a glass; I want to hold him in my 
arms.”” 

—Michel Giroux 
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Sandy Wing, first prize winner for prose 
in Concordia's Third Annual Creative 
Arts Festival 
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—by Sandy Wing 





ingsley Flood had lived in Pitville only a 
month when he began to abuse his dog. 
He had moved here in the dead of winter, 
coming with his father, Kingsley Sr., and 
the mongrel, Tippy. Mrs. Flood had died 
two weeks before the move, her second 
child lost in a swamp of blood, leaving Kingsley with an 
indelible picture of two oddly matched coffins. After the 
funeral Kingsley’s father had packed in his job as garage 
mechanic, mortgaged the house and pulled Kingsley, mid- 
year, out of his illustrious post as seventh grade class 
president. They had bought a home with land in Pitville, a 
granite quarry town about fifty miles away with a giant 
spewing smokestack and a backwater pond at its center. 
Kingsley’s father had begun immediate construction on a 
vast greenhouse in the backyard lot, rows of foliage flourish- 
ing before his eyes even as the workmen stretched out the 
foundation guide strings. He would supply his dust- and 
industrial-waste-covered neighbours with fresh vegetables 
and flowers year-round, even provide them with such exotic 
fruit varieties as oranges and plums. Kingsley and Tippy had 


watched each day as the bulldozer lumbered and sputtered 
under the strain of the rock-hard earth, the boy frowning at 
his father’s flailing, directing arms, the dog quivering at the 
end of his leash until Kingsley reeled him in and pulled him, 
choking, into the house. 

Kingsley had brought only a few things from the old 
house, his bedroom furniture, his collections and the 
gleaming ice skates his mother had given him for Christmas 
just weeks earlier. The collections he had displayed around 
the room, framed uniformly in black mitred wood, hung in 
rows until no wall space was left. There were the bright 
waxen leaves, flat and preserved behind spotless glass, 
showing the summer and autumn foliage of every deciduous 
tree Kingsley had been able to find. These covered the wall 
over his desk but above the bed were still more frames. 
Behind the raised glass of these were carefully pinned 
insects, lined up like minute regiments on the white card- 
board backing. Beneath each insect Kingsley had printed in 
its Latin and familiar names and each case was arranged 
according to the number of legs its occupants possessed. He 
also had bottles on his desk, side by side so they could be 
viewed simultaneously, each containing at least one insect. 
It was winter so the variety was limited—he had several flies 
and ants, two spiders, a roach and a moth ensconced in a 
furry cocoon. He watched them daily, sometimes for hours, 
watched them struggle up the sheer sides of the jars and fall 
back, watched them buzz and whir frantically then settle, 
exhausted. Sometimes he would mix the species, perhaps put 
in a fly with a spider or an ant with a roach and study their 
intricate battles. He would wait for the insects to die—he did 
not feed them—and then pin them with deft, sensitive 
fingers to the cardboard backing. 

The skates he kept hanging over the back of a chair where 
they had made nicks in the wood. He had tried them once so 
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far on the sheerness of the frozen road in front of the house, 
watching over his shoulder to make sure his father was not 
looking. The skates were not sharp, having come dull from 
the store, and he was not able to get a bite on the ice. In fact, 
when he looked closely at the ridged, veined surface he could 
not find any impression that his skates might have made. He 
saw only Tippy’s claw marks where the dog had skittered on 
the ice as he chased after Kingsley, his muzzle only inches 
trom the flashing blades. Kingsley had fallen several times, 
once even landing on the dog, but considering the bumpy 
condition of the road he had figured himself quite successful. 


Tippy had adjusted well to the move—on arrival at the 
new house he had snuffled with great concentration over the 
snow-covered lawns and melted the ice on the bushes with 
his well-aimed spray. He was a short, sturdy animal with 
bulldog legs and an abbreviated collie body, a smiling, sharp- 
eyed dog with a rump-wiggling curiosity. Two years before 
he had followed Kingsley home from school, trotting behind 
the boy’s bicycle and attaching himself to the household. He 
had worn a leather collar around his neck but no one had 
claimed him and soon he was spending the nights outside 
Kingsley’s bedroom door. But after the move Kingsley had 
decided that the dog would sleep outside, explaining to his 
father that it was better for Tippy’s respiratory system. He 
had driven a pole into the frozen ground in the backyard and 
tied Tippy to it with a short rope. Within reach of the cord 
was a rug-lined, box-like compartment where the dog would 
stay for the night. Tippy had chewed vigorously at the rope 
until one morning Kingsley had found him gone. He had 
trotted back in time for supper which he did not get and 
Kingsley had replaced the severed cord with a shorter, 
stronger link chain. 


This morning Kingsley had let Tippy off the leash for 
exercise and the dog had immediately jumped down into the 
shallow crater that would be the greenhouse. He dug 
furiously at the hard earth, yipping distractedly when the 
clods slid back and bumped his legs. Only half the foundation 
hole had been cemented, the ground having buckled from 
the cold and made the concrete set unevenly. Kingsley’s 
father stood in the finished end on the rippled cement, 
lunging at the floor with a battered ice scraper. It was the 
only tool he had that made any impression in the concrete 
but even it seemed only to further destroy the floor. He had 
removed his coat and his arms were reddened from the 
exertion or the outside cold, Kingsley could not tell which. 
He took a last lunge at the ice shaver and sent a shower of 
cement pellets ricochetting off the low wall. Then he stood 
panting, his stomach rolling beneath his T-shirt with each 
inhalation like water in a balloon. He met Kingsley’s eyes 
which were to him blank. Kingsley was thinking how 
ridiculously small his father’s head looked on top of such a 
swollen body. 

‘‘What’re you looking at son?’ 

‘You.’ 

‘‘Any special reason?”’ 


‘*T was just wondering if you expect anything to grow in 
there.” 

**Well, your mother always said it was possible.”’ 

Kingsley stiffened and stared at the uneven patch around 
his father’s feet. He had spoken of his mother as if she were 
still alive, as if she stood just inside the house watching out 
the kitchen window. But it was his father who had let her slip 
away, who had taken her to the hospital where Kingsley 
could no longer hear the cries, the sudden screams that 
assured him she was alive. He had clung to these sounds, 
coiled them inside his head like a lifeline. During the two 
days of his mother’s labour Kingsley had stretched out on his 
bed as his mother did on hers, only a thin wall separating 
them. He had learned to tell by the groaning of the bed frame 
and the rustle of the sheets, from the quick, gasping breath, 
when the new screams would come. Soon he knew the 
patterns so well they seemed to disappear and it was as if he 
willed the cries from deep within her, as if he resuscitated her 
from each lapse of frightening silence. But this had stopped 
one night when Kingsley slept exhausted, having refused a 
stay at a neighbour’s. The doctor who had been afraid to 
move his mother said she must be moved and Kingsley’s 
father had called the ambulance. Kingsley had only seen her 
then through a glass-windowed door, her swollen belly rising 
and falling fitfully, no sounds of breathing coming through 
the wall. He had closed his eyes and clenched his hands at his 
sides and willed his mother’s own eyes to open from the 
stabbing pain that would bring a scream. He willed her to rip 
the tubes from her arms and reject the baby from her body as 
simply as urine. But nothing had happened and his father had 
said she had died easily under the drugs, the baby with her. 
Kingsley had ignored his father, refusing to accompany him 
to the funeral or look into the miniature coffin at the blue 
face of his dead brother. 

His father had also swept Kingsley away, whisked him to 
this new town in such a flurry that he felt as if he no longer 
had any control over his own life. When Kingsley had 
stepped out of the car after the long trip to Pitville, most of 
which he had spent curled up on the back seat asleep, his legs 
had felt weak and prickly. He had found it difficult to walk at 
first, his knees giving under him, and he felt as if he had 
somehow been transported to another world where the 
gravitational pull was different. He had leaned a long time on 
the back bumper, breathing in the dusty Pitville air and 
feeling nauseous, watching Tippy bound across the lawns 
and his father walk about the new house and test its solidity 
with resounding thumps. 

Kingsley’s father had stopped work for the day and hoisted 
himself up beside his son, their legs dangling side by side 
over the lip of the foundation. He threw his coat over his 
heaving shoulders and watched Tippy root about in the 
empty end of the greenhouse. 

‘*You better give that dog some exercise before he undoes 
all the progress I’ve made so far. He’s got a hole over a foot 
deep there already.’’ 

Kingsley shrugged and looked at Tippy’s hindquarters 
stuck ridiculously into the air, the dog’s back legs teetering 
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as he burrowed his nose further into the ground. Tippy gave 
a mutfled snarl then yanked upwards, his head popping 
suddenly out of the hole, a long dirty stick hanging from his 
teeth. It was the knobbed, twisted root of one of the large 
trees that surrounded the house, frozen and spidery. Tippy 
settled himself on the heap of earth he had made from his 
digging and gnawed happily on the wood until muddy slaver 
dripped from the corners of his lips. As he chewed the root 
became pliable and tender, thawing in the heat of his mouth. 
Kingsley’s father chuckled, his stomach vibrating, and 
pulled himself up from the snow as he spoke. 

‘““That Tippy sure likes to play. You've got yourself a 
good little dog, son.’’ 

Kingsley watched his father’s lumbering figure disappear 
around the corner of the house then turned back angrily to 
the dog. Tippy was standing now, tossing the stick into the 
air and catching it stiff-legged in mid-flight, wrestling it to 
the ground and attacking it with menacing growls. The noise 
annoyed Kingsley as did the dog’s foolish, pointless energy. 
The attack on the stick would only get Tippy a mouth full of 
splinters. Kingsley slid down to the dog’s level but Tippy had 
seen him and looked warily upward, the whites of his eyes 
showing wildly. The boy gave the command to drop it, 
demanding obedience from the dog by the harsh tone of his 
voice. Then his hand flashed out but Tippy’s jaws had 
clamped shut around the stick and he had scrambled out of 
the foundation hole before Kingsley could get a grip on the 
fur at his neck. , 





n the six weeks Kingsley had lived in Pit- 
ville, the puddles, driveway and roads had 
remained frozen. The Floods lived on the 
outskirts of the town so when the salt 
truck came by, it spread only a thin 
ineffective layer of abrasive. It was the end 
of the driver’s run and an area he considered unnecessary for 
salting. When Kingsley’s father needed to go to the post 
office or to one of the stores in town, he walked, and 
Kingsley had taken to skating to school. 

He had manufactured a route via puddles and the sheer 
road that allowed him to leave the house only fifteen minutes 
before the final bell sounded at school. He would skate as far 
as possible on the icy streets, then cut through the fields 
which were spotted with large, glassy puddles. He imagined 
the small ponds and their adjoining rivulets to be a pathway 
only he could discern, the surrounding fields his to 


Tippy had not showed such disobedience before, had never 
ignored the controlled demand of Kingsley’s words. It 
infuriated Kingsley, sent him leaping out of the hole and 
after the snake-like tracks of the dragging wood. He found 
Tippy by the back stairs of the house, the battered root 
propped upright between his front paws, the end gnawed off 
entirely. Shreds of wet wood clung to the dog’s mouth and 
nose. Kingsley watched him chew at the stick, watched him 
destroy it, and this time when he reached out, his hand 
caught a piece of the root. Tippy ground his teeth and 
tugged, snapping his head from side to side, almost as if in 
play. The movements angered Kingsley still more and he 
wrenched at the stick until a small piece, about the length 
and breadth of a ruler, broke free. He held the wood for a 
moment and Tippy went back to his chewing, thinking 
Kingsley satisfied with his winnings. But Kingsley lashed 
out, hitting Tippy on the flat of the nose with the short 
stump, beating and beating so that his hold would relax. But 
Tippy’s bulldog jaws locked shut and a growl droned in his 
throat. Kingsley heard the insolent noise and hit harder, 
battering the dog on the head until the skin broke, holding 
the dog’s collar so he could not move. Then the blood 
appeared and the smell of it startled Kingsley into easing his 
grip on the dog. Tippy snarled and jerked free and ran toward 
the road, the twisted root protruding from his mouth like 
some mangled tooth. Kingsley did not go after him but stood 
watching, the stump in his hand destroyed from the beating. 


manipulate in any way he wished. Some days the sparkling 
snowdrifts were parched sand dunes, other days the puddles 
were salt lakes spattered across a desert. The area became 
etched in his mind, so much so that he was able to draw a 
detailed, concise map of his pathway, coloured in flat blues 
and whites, which he propped up next to his National Geo- 
graphic world globe. The fields changed each day in 
Kingsley’s eyes but his skating remained the same; he 
travelled mostly on his ankles, the leather on the inside of 
the shoe worn colourless, his laces tangling constantly in the 
frozen bushes. But out on the flat meadows he was the only 
thing that moved and with no one watching, he thought his 
skating expert. 

School, so far, had gone badly. His classmates were all 
rough quarrymen’s sons and daughters who snorted at good 
marks and stared at Kingsley’s bow-tie and thin limbs. There 
was no student president here, no nature or science clubs. 
Here, everything was hockey. 

After the final bell rang the boys from the sixth grade up 
gathered at the front entrance of the school and trudged to- 
gether to the center of town, their hockey sticks bobbing 
above there heads like primitive spears. Kingsley had 
followed them one afternoon, his skates draped across his 
shoulder, walking slightly behind so he would not be 
mistaken for one of the group. They had stopped at the back- 
water pond, a shallow pool at the bottom of an abandoned 


granite pit, fed in the spring by the trickling overflow of a _ 
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small river. The pit was on Kingsley’s path to school, part of 
the expansive fields and puddles, but skirted each day 
because of the steep climb in and out it afforded. The boys 
had damned the drain-off end of the pool and in winter they 
had use of an old quarry shack, complete with stove and 
water tank, where they held their hockey meetings. 

The boys had placed boards in the center of the pool in the 
shape of a professional hockey rink and the cleared ice within 
these boundaries was a pale greenish-yellow. Kingsley 
imagined that the water would be scummy and full of frogs in 
the summer. From where Kingsley had settled himself on a 
snow-bank half-way down the side of the pit, he could see 
that one of the bigger boys was pulling at a large hose and 
dragging it toward the backwater. Other boys were on the ice 
surface itself painting brilliant blue and red lines from board 
to board. Then the bigger boy motioned them to move away 
and opened the valve on the hose. The water gushed out and 
splatted loudly onto the ice and the boy directed its flow so it 
fell evenly on all parts of the rink. Kingsley watched 
fascinated, stared at the boy’s bare and reddening hands as if 
they were themselves the source of the glittering water. But 
the boy was making only a thin layer, just enough to protect 
the lines, and the hose was quickly reeled in. The boys 
disappeared into the shack to wait for the ice to freeze. 

Kingsley slid down from the snowbank and put on his 
skates. He looked around him then leaned over the boards 
and touched the ice surface. It felt smooth and glassily cold 
already. He jumped over the boards and skated along the 
edge of the rink, his blades dragging in the slush. He let go of 
the side and lunged out into the center of the rink but his feet 
remained rooted in the sogginess and he fell face forward. He 
hoisted himself to his knees and saw that behind him the 
paint from one of the red lines was oozing with spidery 
slowness into the grooves he had made in the ice. 

He heard a voice behind him as he rose and he almost fell 


again as he turned to see who it was. It was a tall, thick boy 
but not the one who had held the hose. This one’s face was 
red and it grew redder as he saw the criss-crossed mess 
Kingsley had made. 

‘*What d’ya think you’re doing?’’ 

**Skating.’* 

‘*Skating?! You're a real fuckin’ smart-ass, aren't you?”’ 

Kingsley looked at him and said nothing. The other boy 
had expected a fight and stood uneasily, waiting. 

‘‘Well, you can’t use this rink or this sports center’’, he 
jerked his head in the direction of the rundown shack, 
‘‘unless you belong to the Pitville pee wee hockey team. So 
you better get lost.’’ He turned back toward the shack. 

‘“How do I belong?”’ 

‘**What?"’ 

‘*How do I join the team?”’ 

‘*Learn to skate, first.”’ 

‘‘| know how to skate.’ 

The other boy looked at Kingsley and grinned. *‘You 
come back here next Saturday with a stick and your skates 
and try out.’’ He looked down at the top of Kingsley’s 
toqued head. ‘‘How old are you anyway?’’ 

‘*Thirteen.”” 

‘Well, at least you’re old enough.’’ 

Kingsley stood uncertainly in the center of the rink for a 
moment before he scrambled off the ice and up the 
snowbank. He sat panting at the top of the pit, staring down 
at the backwater, breathing in the cold air and expelling it in 
steaming puffs. From above he could see the slashes he had 
made in the pale green ice, awkward crisscrosses of 
watered-down red. In a week and half he would come back 
and master the ice again and learn how to flood the rink like 
the bigger boy had done that afternoon. He would stop here 
each day after school and practice, extending his pathway to 
include the pit, and his father would know nothing about it. 
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he greenhouse was finally finished. Once 
the foundation had been evened out and 
filled in at both ends, the erecting of the 
glass walls had not taken long. The 
intricate heating system that steamed up 
the windows arrived from the States and 
was installed and the flats of plants, coming at the same 
time, were arranged on the shelves. Kingsley’s father spent 






the whole of each day inside the completed greenhouse, 
wearing a pair of Bermuda shorts and a sleeveless I-shirt. 
Occasionally, he would wipe off a fogged pane of glass and 
look out at the snow then turn back smiling to survey the 
dense foliage all around him. He had arranged the plants 
according to their moisture and temperature needs, had 
placed the exotic flowers and tropical plants in one section of 
the greenhouse with the cacti at the opposite end, Seedling 
vegetables sprouted down the length of one whole wall and 
miniature fruit trees cluttered one corner like a small, 
untended forest. Behind the fruit trees Kingsley’s father had 
made himself an office where he kept a desk and stacked all 
his books on plant care. He had even placed a cot beneath the 
plants and soon slept in the greenhouse almost every night, 
certain that some carousing teenager would send a rock 
through the glass walls if he were not there. 

Kingsley helped his father in the greenhouse because it 
was the only way he could earn any kind of an allowance. He 
spent most of his time dawdling between the rows, peering 
under the leaves of the plants in search of insects. He found 
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many, mostly lice-like mealy bugs that stuck to the stems in 
masses like lint, and he identified each variety with the help 
of his father’s books. Kingsley also took care of the watering, 
first with his father’s supervision then by himself. Long, 
narrow pipes ran along the back of each shelf and 
perforations every few inches allowed water to shoot out 
much like a sprinkler system. Kingsley learned how to work 
the valves so that each flat of plants received the proper 
amount of water, the stream not so hard that it was 
damaging. 

Kingsley ’s father worked alone on cuttings and repotting. 
He thought that by taking shoots off the larger plants and 
growing them in water he would save the cost of new flats; 
which he would surely need as demand for his produce 
increased. The severed leaves and slips would appear 
withered and dead for a few days and then Kingsley would 
watch fascinated as tangled, hair-like roots felt their way 
down into the water. Kingsley’s father had also bought bulbs 
to cheaply supplement his flower supply and planted them 
with the woody ends protruding out of the soil of a large flat. 
Kingsley had thought the box empty until he saw the 
brilliant green shoot pushing its way out of the center of one 
of the seemingly dead spikes of wood. He had touched it to 
see if it was real and had almost crushed its newness between 
his fingers. His father did not let him water either the bulbs 
or the cuttings for only with an exact amount of care would 
they flourish. 

When he was not in the greenhouse, Kingsley was 
practising his skating. He had bought himself a hockey stick 
with his allowance and after several days of scraping back and 
forth with it out on the fields, he was able to skate without 
tripping over it. He learned to bat an ice ball towards specific 
targets, a bush or a half-submerged rock, and then send it 
sailing in a thousand pieces with a violent slapshot. After 
school he watched the boys scrimmage at the backwater and 
when they left he would do laps around the rink, balancing 
his stick awkwardly in front of him. He did not know the 
rules of the game but he thought that this would come 
naturally, 

On Saturday he had started out early, wanting to get more 
practice on the way. He had gone about half way when the 
snow crust broke behind him and he turned to find Tippy 
snuffling at his tracks. Kingsley saw that a leather leash hung 
from the dog’s neck and trailed in the snow; his father must 
have been walking the dog and then lost his grip on him. The 
cuts on Tippy’s nose were only lumps now and reminded 
Kingsley of a rumpled rug. He had told his father that the 
dog had tangled with a barbed-wire fence. Kingsley skated 
faster, hoping the dog would lose interest, but Tippy 
continued to follow, keeping his distance and eyeing 
Kingsley warily. The boy picked up a chunk of frozen snow 
and flung it at the dog but it only skinned him, ruffling the 
fur on his chest. Tippy had no business here, his loud 
snuffling and determined trotting were an invasion, but 
Kingsley decided to ignore him or he would be late for the 
tryout. 

When he arrived at the rink a scrimmage was going on, 


body and board colliding, skates and sticks intertwining. 
Kingsley leaned on the boards to ease his ankles and searched 
the moving mass of bodies for the boy who had spoken to him 
the week before. He spotted him at the other end of the rink 
and when he sped by Kingsley grabbed his arm, almost 
sending the boy flat on his back. 

‘Jesus, you wanna kill me?"’ 

**No, I came to try out.”” 

**What?”’ 

‘“You said tryouts were today.”’ 

‘*Oh, yeah. Well, you better see that guy over there in the 
green sweater.”’ 

Kingsley followed the boy’s outstretched arm and saw the 
boy who had held the hose during the flooding. Kingsley 
guessed he was the captain—he stood firmly on his skates 
surrounded by several smaller boys who he was directing in 
drills. Kingsley stepped onto the ice and headed for the 
green-sweatered boy, his blades dragging tinnily on the ice. 
He scraped to a stop in the midst of the smaller players and 
waited for the big boy to notice him. 

‘*Yeah?”’ 

‘*T came to try out for the team.’’ 

*“Tryouts were three months ago, in November.”’ 

**T just moved here.”’ 

*“Well, have you ever played any hockey?”’ 

“No.” 

The boy looked curiously at Kingsley, studying his bent 
ankles and serious face. If nothing else he could be a rink- 
cleaner and shove snow before the games. 

‘*Okay, skate up and down a few times with this puck and 
then take a shot on goal.’’ 

Kingsley stared down the ice at all the darting, flashing 
figures. He was not used to manoeuvering moving obstacles 
but he started out slowly, pushing the puck in front of him 
and bumping into only one person. He skated with his head 
down, concentrating on the white blade marks in the ice, 
willing his feet to apply enough pressure to produce the 
same. Then he turned and shuffled back down the rink, 
shoving his puck into the open net and skidding to a stop in 
front of the green-sweatered boy. 

‘“Not bad. I think we can really use you. You come back 
next week just before the game and we'll tone up those 
muscles the right way.’” He patted Kingsley on the shoulder 
and went back to the younger boys. 

Kingsley breathed deeply and leaned a few moments 
against the boards. He had done it. He had skated the whole 
length of the rink twice, kept his legs under control and 
made it without falling. The ice was his, just a larger puddle 
in a long stretch of whiteness. He belonged to the team, he 
belonged to these boys and they belonged to him. Now his 
blue and white map would have people on it. 

As Kingsley skated toward the end of the rink and the 
gateway he noticed that the ice was suddenly bare. The boys 
were all gathered at the boards, leaning over, giggling and 
pointing, stabbing one another in the ribs. Kingsley slid up 
and peered over the boards and saw the brown fur of Tippy’s 
back—he had forgotten that the dog might follow him all the 
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way. But there was another dog there, a small black female 
who snapped and whined weakly backward at Tippy’s 
shoulder. Tippy had mounted her and grinned happily at the 
boys who hooted and urged the dog on. Kingsley watched for 
a moment, his hands white-knuckled on the edge of the 
boards then he pushed the boys aside and scrambled off the 
rink. He grabbed the leash that still trailed from Tippy’s 
neck and began to strike the dog, screaming the animal's 
name and hitting harder when the dogs did not separate. The 
boys cheered and goaded him on. 

“Hey, don’t beat on him too hard. He’s gonna be a 
father.”’ 

‘“Yeah, kid, now you’re gonna have some little brothers 
and sisters to play with.’’ 

The voices pounded on Kingsley’s ears and he tugged 
harder on the dog, pulling until Tippy fell off the female. 
Then he wound the leash around his arm and dragged Tippy 
through the snow and over the lip of the pit. 

He had not removed his skates so he took his school route 
home, wrenching the dog through the snow up to his belly 
and pulling him skidding across puddles. Then the dog’s 
leash became tangled in the spikes of a frozen bush and 
Kingsely turned back to unfasten it. Tippy panted heavily 
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W here’s the dog, son?”’ 

Kingsley stiffened where he stood, 
scraping a slime of mealy bugs off a rose 
stem. He dropped the sticky ball of mites 
into a jar as an answer. 

‘*Where’s the dog, son? I haven't seen 
him in almost two days.’’ 

Kingsley decided to answer. ‘*] don’t know.’’ 

‘*The last / saw of him was when I took him for a walk out 
on the fields beyond the house, day before yesterday. Then 
he saw you out on the puddles with your hockey stick and he 
started pulling at my arm. I let him go after you and he took 
off so fast I couldn’t even get the leash off him.’’ 

Kingsley had whirled around when his father spoke the 
second time and now stared at his back as he leaned over the 
cutting flat. 

‘*You were in the fields?”’ 

‘‘Yup. I go there from time to time when,I need some 
fresh air. It’s nice and peaceful.”’ 

Kingsley stood staring at the mealy bugs in the jar. His 
father had been on the fields, had tracked them up and, worst 





and slumped sideways into a drift, staring up at Kingsley and 
wagging his tail hesitantly. Kingsley looked at the dog’s 
sharp, smiling eyes, at the ridiculous squirming movement 
of his hindquarters. He had made such a fool of Kingsley, 
and he had invaded the breakwater pit and made it as 
unsacred to Kingsley as his father’s greehouse. Kingsley 
kept looking at the dog then picked up his skated foot and 
landed a blow on Tippy’s rump, the blade digging into the 
skin and sending the dog yelping and hobbling backward. He 
watched Tippy lie down and lick the wound, watched the dog 
cower when he lifted his skate off the ground. Then he kicked 
out again, kicked the dog in the legs, the stomach, the 
genitals. Blood dripped from the cuts and melted holes in the 
snow. Tippy growled and wailed in his throat and Kingsley 
stamped on his neck. The dog grew suddenly silent. 

Kingsley did not stop to look at what he had done. He 
untied the leash from the bush and rolled the dog into a slight 
hollow. The snow was sticky, the mid-winter thaw was 
setting in, and Kingsley packed it hard over the body. He 
covered the trails of blood and smoothed out the snow so no 
mound was visible. Then he bent the twigs of a nearby bush 
in way only he could discern so he could avoid the spot in the 
spring. 


of all, let Tippy do his daily watering there. When his father 
turned around Kingsley did not look at him. 

‘*Well, I’m going to go look for the dog out where I lost 
him the other day. You do the watering, okay?’ 

Kingsley set down the jar and went to the far end of the 
greenhouse to switch on the valves, adjusting each one to the 
proper temperature. The water sprayed out with a hiss from 
different areas; he watered alternate flats every other day so 
the wetness would not rot the shelves. He watched the 
windows mist and the plant leaves quiver from the slight 
weight of the water. The miniature fruit trees stood 
separately in pots and had to be watered by hand. Kingsley 
took a pail and filled it at the tap beside the valves, toting it 
back to the trees and dumping it in at the roots. Then he 
went for more water and trudged back. But this time he 
stopped in front of the flat filled with cuttings and spouting 
bulbs. We examined the bright green shoots, separating 
several at the heart, trying to discover the origin of the 
growth. He plucked a few of the leaves from the bulbs, 
severing them as far down the stem as possible, leaving only 
the crisp dead wood. Then he picked up the pail and poured 
its contents in a deluge onto the flat. He ran again and again 
to the faucet, filling the bucket and racing back to swamp the 
tiny plants. The soil sucked up the water until it could hold 
no more and it dripped from the cracks in the wooden crate 


and formed a sheen over the plants. He ran for another 


pailful and he eyes focussed on the valves, He reached out 
and turned them all on to full pressure. A hissing sound shot 
through the pipes, followed by a torrent from each 
perforation. The water beat down, the plants bobbing and 
bending, even sinking into the sodden dirt. Kingsley stood in 
the center of the greenhouse, the flow of water on all four 
sides sounding to him like a vast, earth-shattering flood. 
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Closing Remarks 





The Nite Cap revisited 


How the Georgian brought a brothel down 
—by Trevor J. Phillips 


TWO RADIO PATROL COPS 
REASSURE THE OWNER AT 

5:49 A.M.—SITUA TION REMAINS 
UINCHANGED—PROSTITUTION 
BUSINESS CONTINUES NORMALLY. 


There it was, emblazoned across the 
front page of Le Devoir, in three-quarter 
inch headlines. ** Visite de Sympathie Au 
‘Nite Cap’’’. Gérard Filion’s crusading 
daily had seldom been more in form. 
Following the lead story were thirty-one 
column inches of a French translation of a 
story that had appeared in the Georgian a 
day or so earlier: ““Le ‘Nite Cap’ est une 
honte pour notre collége.’” We had finally 
made the journalistic big time! 

The year was 1950. Just. Pax Plante’s 

series in the Le Devoir on Montreal's 
seamier night spots was in full swing, and 
the Georgian, reflecting growing student 
‘sentiment over the close proximity to the 
college of the vice den, was echoing many 
of Plante’s concerns. The affair wasn’t 
kid’s stuff, as witness a story the Georgian 
picked up and ran February 6: 
le Devoir has been threantened. 
Two ‘underworld characters’ enter- 
ed the offices and stated that a bomb 
would be forthcoming if they refused 
to discontinue printing embarrass- 
ing (sic) charges. 

The Editorial Board of the Georgian for 
49-50 included J.C. (Chris) McFarland, 
editor-in-chief, Murray Ellison, business 
manager, Mordecai Richier, day editor. | 
took care of the evening editor’s chores. 
Together with a handful of staff collea- 
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gues, we spent hour after hour deliberat- 
ing how we would assist Le Devoir in its 
campaign / crusade, particularly as it 
directed its powerful pen in the direction 
of the café directly across from the *Y’ on 
Stanley Street. I recall one earnestly 
conducted session during which a bunch 
of us debated who among us would spend 
an evening in the ‘Nite Cap’ observing the 
modus operandi of the hustlers in order to 
gather material for the red-hot story that 
ultimately appeared in both the Georgian 
and Le Devoir. 

I have vivid recollections of being 
considered as an obvious candidate, for the 
pragmatically sound reason that | lived 
alone in the city with no family in tow who 
could be compromised by my journalistic 
sacrifice were the identity of the writer 








ever made known. Interestingly —and 
perhaps significantly—I honestly cannot 
remember for the life of me who actually 
did research and write the piece, although 
(a) | do have a faint memory of having 
been in the joint, and (b) the style of the 
piece is definitely not mine. It appeared, 
however, unsigned, in the Georgian of 
February 20, the day before its Le Devoir 
début. (It has been reprinted in the 
recently published ///ustrated Companion 
History of Sir George Williams Univer 
sity.) 

Chris McFarland had been in touch 
with Le Devoir on and off during the 
preceding year—in fact, he'd been 
speaking with Police Director Langlois 
himself in order to determine just what the 
law was as it related to the ‘Nite Cap.’ 
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The two papers decided to document 
graphically one of the more distasteful 
aspects of the case: the regular after-legal- 
closing-hours visits by city police to the 
café. The Georgian’s decision to join 
forces with its professional associates from 
Le Devoir is captured perfectly by Don 
Cooke in his marvellous Georgian car- 
toon. 

So it was in the early morning of 
February 18, Chris and I, together with a 
photographer from Le Devoir were in 
place at a window on the second or third 
floor of the ‘Y’, where I was then staying, 
directly opposite ‘Nite Cap." We remained 
at our observation posts for an intermin- 
able period, but as the subsequent stories 
indicated, at 5:49 precisely, our collective 
vigils came to a blinding conclusion as the 
photographer’s flash bulb lit up the neigh- 
bourhood and froze for a millisecond a 
gathering of cops and Nite Cap personnel 
on the curb outside the café. We could 
hear a verbal eruption from across the 
street as the cops realized what happened, 
and several figures sprinted in our 
direction and entered the ‘Y.’ 

Whether they were police or ‘Nite Cap’ 
staff, I didn’t—and don’t now—know. It 
really didn’t matter. What I do know is 
that we all split. . . fast. Our Le Devoir 
colleague disappeared and eventually made 
it back to his paper with the prized and 
precious film. Chris and I raced to my 
room where we remained until broad 
daylight, not without moments of trepida- 
tion as we heard the sounds of not too 
distant feet scurrying furiously around the 
building. (As I type this I receive 
momentary flashes of terror.) 

The photo was a blast! Appearing in Le 
Devoir it aroused feelings of deep 
journalistic pride—and relief—which was 
intensified by three postscripts to the 
affair : 

1. All but a few hundred of the issues of 
the Georgian that carried the ‘Nite Cap’ 
exposé... that is, virtually the entire 
circulation for the day, were ‘removed’ 
from the college premises by parties 
unknown. They were never recovered. 

2. The Georgian reported on February 
27: ‘‘Since last week, things have been 
happening at the “Nite Cap.’ Complaints 
have been heard from all quarters 
including some from City Hall itself. . . 
The first of many moves was made last 
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THE NITE CAP *‘RESTAURANT"' does a booming business day and night. 
Shown above, one of the young ladies that frequents the place with her '‘boy-friend"’ 
of the hour, entering a taxi with the assistance of the obliging doorman. The girl 
covering her face and the X on her face? We have to blank them out—the fellow may 


he your brother or the girl your sister! 


week when the French language newspap- 
er Le Devoir printed a photograph of 
police entering the Nite Cap at 5:49 on a 
Saturday morning. Obviously, this picture 
must have had repercussions, for on the 
day following, the Executive Council of 
the city revoked the restaurant and 
entertainment licenses of the Nite Cap 
cafe."’ 

3. Several weeks later, the café was 
finally closed. 

There is, however, an epilogue. In the 
early fall of ‘50, several of us were 
jammed into the cupboard we referred to 
with consummate good humour as the 
Georgian office. | was now editor-in 
chief, and was handed the telephone 
receiver by a staffer who said there was a 
babbling woman on the other end. Did I 
know, a matronly voice enquired, that the 
Nite Cap café had reopened under another 
name? I sighed, as a flock of memories 
from half-a-year earlier filled my mind. 
Don’t complain to us, I responded, speak 
to Police Director Langlois. 

Her final line is a classic and should 
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permanently appear on the masthead of 
our beloved publication: *‘I did. . . and he 
told me to get the Georgian to work on 
Rive 


Author's Note: Some of the details of this 
article may be faulty. I have, however, 
attempted to report what actually occurred 
correctly and in the proper sequence. I 
would be pleased to learn of any errors I 
have intentionally made. T_].P. 















Readers are invited to contribute to Closing 
Remarks, a regular column devoted to 
seasonal tales or stories of mo particular 
moment and indeterminate length 
Please apply to the editor, Bishop 
Court, 211, orwrtte, Concordia 
University Magazine, /nformation 
Office, Concordia University, 1455 de 
Matsonneuve Boulevard West, 
Montreal. Telephone inquiries at 

879-8497 
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WHAT IS |T NOW BEAKER 2.. THE SWINE FLU.. 
OR DID YOU FINALLY CLONE YOURSELF ? 









IT CAN BE 
PROGRAMMED TO 
SHAKE 450 HANDS 
A MINUTE AND 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 
AFTER TWO 
CONVOCATIONS ! 













HERB BOSLO SECRETLY HOLDS ITS HIS 
THE CHAIR. OF PHYSICS IN THE LITTLE FAVOURITE. SHOW 
KNOWN FACULTY ON A CAMPUS FAR = 

FAR AWAY £7 ALISTAIRE. CROMLECH 
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Loyola. 
Alumni 
Post 


College Named for 
Alumnus Lonergan 


In March, Concordia’s Board of Governors 
approved several proposals for colleges to be set 
up within the university in order to give students a 
more coherent educational philosophy as wellasa 
smaller setting within which to work and socialize. 

One of the colleges is to be named after Bernard 
Lonergan, one of Loyola's most distinguished 
alumni who has been recognized by European 
scholars as well as American and Canadian 
universities as one of the key thinkers of this 
century. A Jesuit priest now working in Boston, he 
has written twelve books and as many have been 
written about him. More than fifty doctoral 
dissertations have dealt with his work. In 1970 he 
was decorated as Companion of the Order of 
Canada and more recently was named Cor- 
responding Fellow of the British Academy. 

The College was conceived and proposed by a 
group of professors whose names will be familiar 
to Loyola alumni, among them Marc Gervais, Henry 
Habib, Frank Hayes, Sean McEvenue, It is 
expected to attract, in the first place, students 
who have an active interest in human ideals and 
religious questions. They may not be interested in 
undertaking a major in theology and yet would find 
satisfaction in engaging in an informal discussion 
of religion and making an effort at linking their 
faith to the insights of academic disciplines. 

Apart from these, the College hopes to serve 
among its approximately three hundred students, 
a spectrum of types of students ranging from 
those who feel spiritually deprived to those who 
fee! overwhelmed by religious experience. 

Many students have no religion at home, or have 
become distant from what they had. They 
frequently are involved in agonizing searches 
either for personal authenticity or for a great cause 
or value to which they might dedicate themselves. 
Such students do not find that academic 
disciplines help in this search: they feel that 
traditional intellectual development should not 
completely overlook their core experience. Loner- 
gan College will offer them a discussion of this 
experience. 
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At the other end of the spectrum are students 
who may be said to have too much religion. This is 
very common, but dangerously overlooked by the 
media. While the churches and synagogues have 
often gone empty, smaller groups offering a more 
emotional and personal form of transcendent 
experience have attracted many of our children. 
Lonergan College offers this type of student an 
occasion to reflect on experience in this area, and 
to understand it in both depth and clarity. 

Just what will Lonergan College offer its 
students? First of all, it must be clear that 
students in the College will be directed to 
departments of their choice for their central 
academic programmes. To help its students in 
this, Lonergan will provide them with general 
counselling, and with a social ambience in which 
they can feel at home, and discuss their interests 
as these unfold. 

More specifically, Lonergan College will place 
its students in a seminar each year, over the 
three-year period. The seminar will involve one 
College Fellow, and twenty to twenty-five 
students. It will focus on a selection of great 
works and themes of Western civilization, 
studying them in several phases: the meaning of 
work within the context in which it was written; its 
meaning as related to beliefs in ultimate values 
and to the dialogue between God and Man as 
expressed for instance in Christianity and 
Judaism; its meaning as related to the academic 
disciplines represented by students in the 
seminar. It is hoped that over a three-year period 
seminar discussion will lead to some very 
satisfying and stimulating experience. Lonergan 
College will attract important scholars to Montreal 
as visiting fellows and will sponsor public 
lectures. 

Based on the work of a famous Jesuit scholar, 
the College is not confessionnally Roman Catholic in 
concept. Rather it centres on the core of human 
experience which is interpreted in all the great 
religions of revelation and in the aspirations of 
man. It is precisely this core of experience about 
which youth is most concerned and which is often 
found lacking in Western Society. If Concordia 
University can set this in motion, it will be an 
important contribution to our society. 
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' From left to right: Dr. Jacques Genest, recipient of the Loyola 


Medal, Dr. R.J. Brodrick, Loyola Alumni President and Mr. Robert 
Leclerc, past president and chairman of the Loyola Medal dinner. 


Loyola Medal to 
Jacques Genest 


Dr. Jacques Genest, renowned 
for his contributions to the study 
of high blood pressure, was 
awarded the 1978 Loyola Medal 
April 19 at a black tie dinner at the 
Engineers Club of Montreal. 

Inaugurated in 1961 as a perm- 
anent tribute to outstanding lead- 
ership and achievement on the 
Canadian scene, the Loyola Medal 
is awarded by the Loyola Alumni 
Association to individuals “whose 
character, philosophy and con- 
tributions have enriched the heri- 
tage of Canada and humanity.” 

Previous medal recipients in- 
clude the late Governor-General 
Georges P. Vanier, Senator Thérése 
Casgrain, Paul-Emile Cardinal 
Léger, Mayor Jean Drapeau, Rev. 
Bernard Lonergan, S.J. and Dr. 
Hans Selye. 

The study of hypertension has 
come to be identified with Mont- 
real-born Jacques Genest, direc- 
tor of Hétel-Dieu's Clinical Re- 
search Institute of Montreal. His 
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and hypertension are 


studies documenting the inter- 
relationship between physiology 
recognized 
internationally as are his con- 
tributions to the broader issues of 
the social and ethical aspects of 
medical care. 

Dr. Genest received his M.D. 
from the Université de Montréal 
and did his post-graduate work at 
Hotel-Dieu in Montreal, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
and the Rockefeller Institute and 
the Rockefeller Hospital for Med- 
ical Research in New York City. 

He has received numerous hon- 
ours and awards and was made a 
Companion of the Order of Canada 
in 1967. 


Deaths 


J.G. Burman (B.A. '34), 
January 21, 1978 


Frank Gaboury (B.A. '26), 
April 3, 1978 
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| Guard Reunite 


This year marks the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Fort Henry Guard at Old Fort Henry 
in Kingston, Ontario. In recogni- 
tion of this event, the Guard is 
holding a reunion of all Guard 
members and Cadets. 

The Fort Henry Guard Associa- 
tion has lost track of many of its 
members. If you are a former 
Guardsman or Cadet, please send 
your name and address immed- 
iately to: Fort Henry Guard 
Association, c ‘o Old Fort Henry, 
P.O. Box 213, Kingston, Ontario 
K71 4V8. 


Dollars for 
Scholars 


The Loyola Foundation seeks 
funds to provide Loyola campus 
students with scholarships. 

The Foundation hopes that 
funds will be raised through 
appeals to alumni as well as to 
other individuals who have been 
identified with the objectives of 
the Foundation over the years. 

Much could be accomplished if 
alumni would donate $1 for each 
year since graduation. Bequests 
and other forms of deferred giving 
are also encouraged. 

Donations and enquiries should 
be addressed to Mrs. V. Soles, 
Executive Secretary of the Found- 
ation, in care of the alumni office. 
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"53 Féte Planned 


This year marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of the 1953 graduating class 
and a reunion is in the works. More 
details will be published in the next 
issue of Concordia University Mag- 
azine. André (Flip) Laliberte is 
asked to contact the Alumni Office 
concerning the reunion. 














What’s Up? 


Dear Graduate: 

The staff of Concordia University 
Magazine seeks more news of 
- alumni—job promotions, births, 
marriages, deaths. 

As Loyola graduates, you have 
recognition in many fields. Wed 
like you to share your successes 
with your alma mater. 

A primary function of the Alumni 
Office is to be in touch with all 
graduates, but it is difficult to keep 
track of your progress over the 
years unless we are informed by 
you, by a friend or by a member of 
your family. We are asking you to 
do your part so we can do ours. 


Please feel free to direct your | 


mail to the Alumni Office to my 
attention. 

(Mrs.) V. Soles 

Executive Director 

Loyola Alumni Association 








Coming Events 


July 6-August 16 

Summer Session in Women's Stu- 
dies: Two full courses are being 
offered, “A History of Feminism in 
French Canada’ (SGW) and “Select- 
ed Topics in Women's Studies: 
Women in Canadian Literature" 
(Loyola). For registration informa- 
tion, call Professor Tittler at 
482-0320, ext. 460 or Professor 
Furlong, 482-0320, ext. 517. 





Campus Centre: Ail alumni are 
invited to use their new ID cards at 
the Campus Centre. Private recep- 
tions can be arranged by calling 
482-0320, ext. 330. 
Summer Hours: 
Cafeteria MontoFri 8amto6pm 
Sat& Sun Yamto6pm 
Lounge MontoFri 9Yamto8pm 
Games RmMontoFri noon-6pm 
CtrePub TuestoFri from 4pm 
Regular Friday night discos 
beginning at 8 p.m. in the Centre 
Pub. 
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Dr. Barnard, left, and friend 


J. Emilio Perrotta (B.Sc. 66) 
spent January '78 with Dr. Christian 
Barnard in Cape Town, South 
Africa. They first met last year when 
Barnard was visiting the Dominican 
Republic as quest of honour of the 
Cardiology Institute of Santo Do- 
mingo during its fund raising 
campaign, an annual drive in which 
Perrotta has been very active. 
During the Cape Town visit, Dr. 
Barnard gave him the gloves used in 
the first human heart transplant 
operation to present to the Cardiol- 
ogy Institute. J. Emilio Perrotta is 
currently chief of the mechanical 
engineering division of Complejo 
Metalurgico Dominicano (METAL- 
DOM), a steel producing plant in 
the Dominican Republic. 








Notes on People 


Marc Gervais, S.J. (B.A. ‘50) 
recently received his doctorate in 
film aesthetics from the Sorbonne 
in Paris. Father Gervais is an 
asseciate professor in Loyola's 
Communication Studies Depart- 
ment in addition to his work as a 
freelance writer on film subjects. 
He is also part of the liturgy team of 
the university chaplains, frequently 
meeting alumni at Sunday mass at 
the Loyola Chapel. 


An exhibition of works by artist 
and Loyola graduate Jean-Paul 
Lemieux recently took place at 
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Place des Arts. Lemieux’ work has 
been exhibited across Canada, the 


United States and Europe and his 
paintings form part of the perman- 
ent art collections of many Cana- 
dian museums and corporations. 
The collections of both Concordia 
and Queen Elizabeth I! contain 
works by Lemieux. The Quebec City 
resident was made a Companion of 
the Order of Canada in 1967 and has 
received honorary degrees from 
both Bishop's and Laval univer- 
sities in addition to numerous 
awards and honours. 


John Cordeau (B.A. '72); (LL.B. 
McGill ‘76) has joined the firm 


D'Arcy and D'Eacon in Winnipeg as 


a barrister and solicitor, 


S.M. Grana, who completed his 
studies in communication at Loy- 
ola, became director-producer of 
Tele-Publik, a television project in 
Bathurst, N.B., in February. He is 
on leave from the National Film 
Board, with which he has been 
associated since 1967. In 1973, 
Grana became studio manager for 
the NFB, Atlantic Region and he 
has directed an NFB audi-visual 
centre since last year. Grana co- 
produced the film “Une Simple 
Histoire d'Amour” and is producer 
of the film “Laisser Le Bon Temps 
Rouler.” Tele-Publik was set up in 
1972 with financial aid from DREE 
and the Community Improvement 
Corporation. 
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Jesuit Marks 
Golden Jubilee 


When Francis J. Devine graduat- 
ed from the University of Ottawa in 
1928, he went directly to the Jesuit 
Novitiate in Guelph and asked 
permission to begin studies for the 
priesthood. 

This year Reverend Francis J. 


Devine S.J. will celebrate his | 


Loyola grads are truly scattered the world over. 


eee 


fiftieth anniversary as a Jesuit. 
There will be a Mass of Thanks- 
giving on Wednesday, July 5, 1978, 
at 5:30 p.m. in Saint Ignatius of 
Loyola Parish Church, West Broad- 
way Avenue, followed by a recep- 
tion on the lawn outside the Jesuit 
Residence on the Loyola Campus. 
A warm invitation is extended to 
Father Devine’s many friends and 
former students to help make this 
Golden Jubilee a memorable occa- 
sion. 

Father Devine was born in 
Renfrew, Ontario, on September 18, 
1907 and, after entering the Jesuit 
Order, spent six years in religious 
formation at Guelph. He taught at 
Campion College, Regina, from 
1934-36 and was then sent to 
Montreal for his theological stu- 
dies. He was ordained a priest in 
1940 by the then Archbishop of 
Montreal, Paul-Emile Cardinal Lé- 
ger. After ordination, Father Devine 
went to Mont Laurier for his 
Tertianship before taking his final 
vows. In 1942 he was assigned to 
Loyola where he taught French until 
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Claude 


Baillargeon (BSc '47), unable to attend the Loyola Medal dinner on 
April 19, sent a cheque from Kuwait for the sum of 50 Kuwait 
Dinars. The cheque has been returned to Kuwait to determine the 


amount in Canadian funds. 
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1952 when he went to France to 
study fora year at the Sorbonne. He 
had obtained his Master's Degree in 
French from McGill University in 
1948 and in 1953 was awarded a 
Ph.D. in French from Laval Univer- 
sity. 

Following this, Father Devine 
taught at Saint Mary's University, 
Halifax, where he was Full Profes- 
sor and head of the French Depart- 
ment from 1958-72. Father Devine 
retired from active teaching in 1972 
and, having completed a course for 
hospital chaplains, moved to Thun- 
der Bay where he is Associate 
Pastor at Saint Andrew's Parish as 
well as Chaplain at a local hospital. 

Throughout his long career as a 
teacher, Father Devine was active in 
many professional associations. He 
was a member of the International 
Association for French Studies; the 
Modern Humanities Research As- 
sociation; and the Association of 
Canadian University Teachers of 
French. His work, “Emile Baumann 
et le Réalisme Chrétien” was 
published in the University of Laval 
Review (May 1963). 

Although Father Devine has 
spent a great part of his life in 
teaching and in perfecting his 
knowledge of French, it is for his 
warmth and understanding as a 
counsellor that he is remembered 
by many. Both at Loyola and Saint 
Mary's, he was always available 


with a sympathetic ear when one of 
his students needed help with the 


problems of growing up. Always 
frank and down-to-earth, he was 
never judgemental and successfully 
managed to combine the roles of 
priest and counsellor in happy 
perspective. Even today, he brings 
these qualities of kindness and 
understanding to those who suffer, 
either mentally or physically, in the 
hospital where he is Chaplain. 

All those who have known Father 
Devine are asked to set aside a 
couple of hours on July 5, from 
5:30 p.m., to share in his joy as he 
celebrates his Golden Jubilee. 
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